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MONT ST. MICHEL. 
.... On landing at Granville, I hired a vehicle 
to take me to Mont St. Michel. It was a sort of 
waggonette, and a couple of young Normans 
undertook the driving. This seemed a superfluity 
of charioteers, but they drove well, chatted freely, 
and had no more fondness for cider or la goutte 
than belongs to Norman natures. We set off at 
six P.M. In less than an hour we were enveloped 
in a thunderstorm, from which we took refuge 
and found refreshment in a quaint roadside inn. 
We resumed our journey with the return of fine 
weather, and reached Genest at half-past ten. 
Here my coachmen resolved that it was necessary 
to bait. We were so near the end of our ten or 
twelve leagues, that to tarry at Genest seemed an 
unnecessary proceeding ; but needs must when 
Normans drive, and I entered the auberge till it 
migbt please them again to wend. I had no 
reason to be dissatistied. I found in the public 
room the Abbé and also the Prior of St. Michel, 
with fifty orphan pupil boys who had been out 
with them on a long day’s excursion. I was cor- 
dially received ; and when it was known that I 
was bound for the “ Mount,” it was agreed that 
we should go together. At a gentle word of com- 
mand from the Abbé, “ Déchaussez-vous !” all 
the boys took off their shoes and stockings, and 
tucked their trousers above the knees ; the Abbé 


and accompanying priests taking practical part in 
the manceuvre. At starting I packed six of the 
smallest and most wearied boys into my vehicle, 
and away we went across the sands and a strip of 
sea to the Mount of the Archangel. 

Directly we got on the sands, a very fine scene, 
with sensational effects, was acted in my presence. 
The moon was almost full, and there was not a 
cloud in the sky. The sands were sparkling in 
the moonlight, and the Mount stood out in grand 
relief. As I was gazing at it, just as my trap 
entered the water, with the priests and their 
orphan pupils drawn up in a line, they burst into 
melody with a canticle, and never ceased singing 
as long as they were wading. This was about 
half an hour, the water being, at most, two 
feet deep. I bent over the side of the vehicle, 
and held up the shortest boy. The little fellow 
went on singing all the while. The Abbé led the 
choir with great vigour, and he had the enthu- 
siastic support of his pupils. One of the verses of 
sacred harmony ran thus :— 

“ Saint Michel, 4 votre puissance 
Nous venons demander I'‘appui des anciens jours. 
Qu'il monte jusqu’au Ciel ce vieux cri de la France, 


‘Saint Michel, 4 notre secours ! 


On arriving at the hotel, there was no room in 
it for even one solitary stranger, and at a late 
hour at night I was glad to find quarters, the 
aspect of which was not of a gladsome character. 
I shared a double-bedded chamber with a devout 
unknown, who earnestly prayed that Heaven would 
send the “lumitres de la croyance” on his chamber 
companion. 

In the morning a sous-diacre brought me an 
invitation from M. Abbé to visit him at the 
Mount. He was exceedingly kind to me, and 
showed me well over the place himself. Our con- 
versation was literary, political, and_ religious, 
Among the last was included a singular incident. 
Two years ago an English lady, a “ Protestante 
du secte ritualistique,” expressed to him a desire 
to become a convert. The Abbé received her con- 
fession, but absolution was withheld, as she was 
not a member of his communion. Two days later 
the lady perished in an attempt to reach the 
Tombelaine rock. The Abbé saw her drowning, 
gave her absolution from a distance, and buried 
her with all the rites of his church. 

Among the treasures of the abbey my kind host 
showed me a superb crown, covered with jewels, 
which had lately been presented to St. Michael 
by many of his devotees. The presentation was 
called “the crowning of St. Michael”; and the 
Abbé informed me that not only did the coronation 


; take place, but that the archangel assisted at the 
| ceremony, which, according to details too long to 
; narrate, was one of extraordinary pomp and _ gor- 

geousness, and which has made the June of 1877 
| the most celebrated month of the year. The Abbé 
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also exhibited to me a portrait of the archangel, 
and assured me that St. Michael would very soon 
descend on a mission to drive “le vice et la 
misére” from off the face of the earth. 

.... There are six nuns at St. Michael’s who are 
under the archangel’s protection. There are about 
double that number of fisherwomen, who partly 
live by serving as models to the numerous artists 
who come here to make sketches, and to risk 
catching typhus. But none of these seem to be 
under any especial patronage of the saint. The 
town itself would be very much the better for 
rigorous sanitary laws, vigorously carried out. 
These, with the good pleasure of St. Michael, 
might render the locality less exposed to fever and 
ague. I drew up a prescription for one reverend 
gentleman, by whom it was thoroughly appre- 
ciated. 

I have spoken of “a coronation,” but in fact 
there were two; one within the abbey, the other 
a crowning of the figure of St. Michael on the 
summit of the exterior of the edifice. Both were 
marked by extreme magnificence, made up of 
military display, horse and foot; brigades of 
monks, brilliant groups of princes of the church, 
minor hosts of priests, citizens of all ranks, ladies, 
flowers, incense, and music. The processions 
filled the town, and surrounded it when they took 
to the water. At the moment of crowning the 
external figure, 15,000 pilgrims were in kneeling 
masses from the heights to the shore. Cardinal 
Bonnechose, Abp. of Rouen, gave the benediction, 
which “rolled likeacascade” fromthe high platform 
down to the level of the sea, as the heads of the 
worshippers, terrace after terrace, bent beneath it. 
I was told that all the “cries” raised by the spec- 
tators were arranged beforehand, and no shout arose 
but for St. Michael and the Church. Even Notre 
Dame de Mont Tombe (De Monte Tumba, ancient 
name of the gigantic rock) was only silently honoured 
on this occasion. St. Michael rather than St. 
Denis seemed to be the sovereign protector of 
France ; he was separated from St. George, to 
whom chivalry had bound him ; and he was hailed 
in these words of a hymn to his especial honour :— 

“ Te splendor et virtus Patris, 
Te vita, Jesu, cordium, 
Ab ore qui pendent tuo, 
Laudamus inter Angelos.” 


The following is from a hymn to St. Michael, 
sung by the body of pilgrims as they ascended the 
Mount to the Basilica :— 

“ Dum committeres bellum cum dracone, audita est in 
Ceelo vox dicentium: Salus, honor et virtus omnipotenti 
Deo. Sancte. 

** Concussum est mare, contremuit terra, ubi descende- 
bas de Colo ; veni in adjutorium populo Dei. Sancte. 

“Consurge, Michail, sta pro filiis nostris, salventur 
omnes scripti in libro vite ; stain auxilium animabus 
justis. Sancte. 

*Archangele Michail, 


preposite Paradisi, quem 


honorificant Angelorum cives; nos omnes perducas jn 
Paradisum exultutionis. Sancte. 

“ Gloria Patri, et Filio, et Spiritui Sancto. Sancte.” 
I could say much more of what I heard from the 
amiable Abbé H ; but I pause, in the hope 
that this may reach you in time for the Michael- 
mas number of “ N, & Q.,” and that you may find 
it of sufficient interest to give it the honour of 
insertion. Avpan H. G. Doray, F.R.CS, 


[A few words may here be added in respect to St, 
Michael and his connexion with St. George. M. Cler. 
mont Ganneau has recently brought to light in the 
Louvre a bas-relief, representing a horseman spearing 
a crocodile. But for the hawk’s head of the cavalier, 
the group might represent St. George and the Dragon, 
This work, however, of a late period of Egyptian art, 
represents “ the combat of Horus against Set or Typhon.” 
M. Ganneau is of opinion that St. George and the 
Dragon, and Bel and Dagon, are identical with Horus 
and Typhon. The cult of St. George prevailed in 
Philistia, where Dagon, the fish god, was worshipped. 
An Arab tradition says that Messiah will slay the Anti- 
christ at Lydda, one of the towns in Philistia, and at 
this day St. George, under the name of Khizr, is wor. 
shipped by the Arabs. The shrine of Khizr is in the 
neighbourhood of Dajjal or Dajjan, the Arab version of 
the name of Dagon. According to Pheenician inscrip- 
tions, a hero named Arsouph, Reseph, or Reseph Mntel, 
slew the beast in mortal combat. Arsouph is the name 
of another town in Philistia. This Reseph is also called, 
in the bilingual inscriptions of Cyprus, Apollon-A myb- 
laios ; while, on the other hand, the name, by a change 
exactly similar to that which transforms Anata into 
Athene, becomes Perseus, the hero of the combat with 
the sea monster, and the rescuer of Andromeda. The 
inference is that Horus and Typhon, Perseus and Andro- 
meda, the Bel and Dagon of the Apocrypha, and &t. 
Michael and the “old Dragon” of Christian legend, are 
identical with our own St. George. Those who would 
learn more on this complicated mythological problem 
are referred to the Kxaméner of the 15th inst., to which 
we are indebted for details condensed in this note; and 
the EHxaminer will refer those who are still curious to 
learn more to M. Ganneau and his ingenious arguments 
as to the real meaning of the symbolism of the worship 
of Dagon, the fish god, as well as the intermediate steps 
by which he reconciles the divergent names and qualities 
of the persons identified. ] 


PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY.* 

The third volume of this comprehensive and 
splendid edition of Shelley contains Adonais, 
a note to which discusses the question, whom did 
the poet mean in stanza xxxv., beginning— 

“ What softer voice is hushed over the dead!” 
It could not be Mr. Severn, as Mr. Rossetti 
supposes, for that point is settled by the poet him- 
self. Lord Houghton writes to Mr. Forman: “I 
have never doubted that the person alluded to was 
Leigh Hunt. He had the voice, and he had the 
intimacy of the time.” Mr. Severn writes to Mr. 
Forman: “ Leigh Hunt told me that he con- 


* The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelle ¥ Edited 
by Harry Buxton Forman. Vols. III., LV. (Reeves & 
Turner.) 
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sidered the stanzas referred to himself.” Mr. 
Swinburne told Mr. Forman there was “ not the 
slightest doubt it was Leigh Hunt.” Mr. Forman 
adds :— 

“Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke, the one person who 

might contest Hunt's claim, had Hunt's name marked in 
the margin of his copy; but Mrs. Clarke thinks the re- 
ference is to her husband, and with some solid reasons, 
such as the line, ‘ That you first taught me all the sweets 
of song,’ in Keats’s Hpistle to Charles Cowden Clarke, 
and the well-known influence which that gentleman 
exercised over the development of Keats’s gifts. Mrs. 
Clarke also refers to the line in Hunt’s sonnet to Keats, 
‘And such a heart as Charies’s, wise and warm,’ with its 
explanatory note, Charles C. C., a mutual friend.’ ”’ 
I share Mr. Forman’s regret that Mrs. Shelley, 
in her notes, is silent on the subject, but suspect 
that she thought the reference to Leigh Hunt too 
obvious to need one. 

Adonais is followed by Hellas, that grand burst 
of lyrical and dramatic power, which, with its 
preface and notes, possesses peculiar interest at the 
present moment of Muscovite and Oriental 
struggle. Of Julian and Maddalo Mr. Forman 
says: “The MS. sent to Leigh Hunt is one of 
rare beauty. It was discovered by Mr. Townshend 
Mayer, and placed at my disposal for the present 
edition.” A fac-simile of extraordinary minute- 
ness and fidelity is given of page 10 of this 
MS., and forms one of the most interesting illus- 
trations to this volume. The longer poems are 
the Mask of Anarchy; Peter Bell the Third; the 
letter to Maria Gisborne (justly considered by 
Mr. Forman as second in importance to Julian 
and Maddalo alone, in the group of poems here 
arranged); the Witch of Atlas (with its “very 
striking” reference to Laon and Cythna in the 
prefixed address To Mary) ; and The Triumph of 
Life— 

“The last great work,’ observes Mr. Forman, “on 
which Shelley was occupied.......With this grand frag- 
ment before us, it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
magnitude of the potential poem which was shaping 
itseif in Shelley's mind at the time of his death.” 

To the second part of the Demon of the World 
succeed the lovely Fragments of an Unfinished 
Drama and the scenes of Charles the First—the 
latter strongly marked, even in its fragmentary 
state, by the “ severe and high feelings” of which 
Shelley intended it to be “the birth”; inter- 
spersed are the many exquisite lyrical compositions 
produced from 1814 to 1817. 

_ Besides the fac-simile already mentioned, there 
18 one of the manuscript of the sonnet to the Nile. 
The latter stands first of Poems written in 1818. 
It had been already hinted in Mr. Forman’s first 
volume that the (zymandias sonnet could not well 
be Shelley’s share of the friendly competition with 
Keats and Leigh Hunt, referred to in Keats’s 
letter to his brothers, printed in vol. i. of the Life 
and Letters of John Keats (1848), pp. 98 and 99. 
In this letter, dated Feb. 16 (1818), 


“we read,” says Mr. Forman, “‘The Wednesday before 
last, Shelley, Hunt, and I wrote each a sonnet on the 
river Nile: some day you shall read them all.’ Lord 
Houghton gives Osymandias as Shelley's part in this 
strife ; but beside not being a ‘ sonnet on the river Nile,’ 
that is classed by Mrs. Shelley among the poems written 
in 1817. I know of no reason for doubting that classi- 
fication, which is also preserved by Mr. Rossetti; and 
there can, I think, be no possible doubt that Shelley's 
Nile sonnet is the one found by Mr. Townshend Mayer 
among the papers of Leigh Hunt, published in the S¢. 
James's Magazine for March, 1876, and now first in- 
cluded among Shelley's poetical works.” 

Leigh Hunt's preface to the Mask of Anarchy is 
among the interesting matter of the appendix to 
vol. iii. No reader can have forgotten the passage 
in which Leigh Hunt says :— 

“It was finely said one day in my hearing by Mr. 
Hazlitt, when asked why he could not temporize a little 
now and then, or make a compromise with an untruth, 
that it was ‘not worth his while.’ It was not worth 
Mr. Shelley’s while to be an aristocrat. His spirit was 
large enough to take ten aristocracies into the hollow of 
his hand, and look at them, as I have seen him look at 
insects from a tree, certainly with no thought either of 
superiority or the reverse, but with a curious interest.” 
And here I am reminded that certain critics, and 
among them Mr. Denis Florence MacCarthy, have 
attempted to discredit Leigh Hunt’s influence over 
Shelley—an influence with evidences of which 
Mr. Forman’s volumes abound; confirmed to an 
overflowing extent by the Leigh Hunt MSS., 
which show the confidence Shelley placed in Leigh 
Hunt, and how much he deferred to his judgment. 

The fourth and concluding volume consists of 
poems written in the years 1819 to 1822. To 
these are added translations, “Juvenilia,” and 
poems from “St. Irvine, or the Rosicrucian” ; 
Posthumous Fragments of Margaret Nicholson, con- 
tinuation of “Juvenilia,” and Queen Mab (complete, 
with notes), on the title-page of which it is interest- 
ing to read : “London, printed by P. B. Shelley, 
23, Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square, 1813.” Of 
the Fragment of the Elegy on the Death of Bion, 
translated from the Greek of Moschus, Mr. Forman 
states that it is written on the same paper with 
the concluding portion of the Essay on Christianity 
found among the papers of Leigh Hunt. He 
adds :— 

“Seeing that Hunt also made a translation of this 
idyll, published in Foliage in 1818, it would not be a 
great stretch of imagination to regard this fragment as 
another record of those days of friendly emulation re- 
presented by the Nile sonnets of Shelley, Keats, and 
Hunt... ..1 am not aware that the lines have ever 
appeared in print till now.” 

The remarkable “Sonnet from the Italian of 
Cavaleanti— Guido Cavalcanti to Dante Alighieri” 
—was also found among the Leigh Hunt papers, 
and not, so far as Mr. Forman is aware, 
hitherto published. A fac-simile of this sonnet 
forms one of the illustrations of the volume. Mr. 
Forman gives for the first time in any collected 
edition of Shelley’s works The Devil’s Walk, a 
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satire after the manner of Coleridge and Southey, 
and issued by Shelley as a broadsheet in 1812. 
It was discovered by Mr. Rossetti and printed by 
him in the Fortnightly Review for January, 1871. 
Beyond showing the bent of Shelley’s mind at that 
time it has little value. Some slight alterations of 
the Scenes from the Magico Prodigioso of Calderon 
are authorized by a MS. in Mrs. Shelley’s writing, 

and a paraphrase of Horace’s nineteenth ode, book 
the third, The Dinner Party Anticipated, not 

hitherto known as a work of Shelley, is shown 

pretty clearly to be such on the authority of the 

Leigh Hunt MSS., which have supplied Mr. For- 

man with such frequent and valuable information. 

They are efficient in this way with The Magic | 
Horse, from the Italian of Christofano Bronzino, 
which was, like many of Shelley’s compositions, 
sent for Hunt “to do what he liked with.” 

Not the least valuable part of Mr. Forman’s 
ably executed work is the section in each volume 
devoted to a philological criticism of the obsolete 
and rare words used by Shelley in his poems— 
Shelley’s systematically eccentric orthography in 
many instances being pointed out and often justi- 
fied by examples from the older poets. An agree- 
able feature of Mr. Forman’s notes is the liberal 
manner in which he recognizes the labours of former 
editors of Shelley—notably Mr. Rossetti and Mr. 
Richard Garnett—and acknowledges the co-opera- 
tion of friends. 

Where so much labour has been expended, and 
so much loving and minute care taken in every 
other direction, it seems ungracious to complain of 
any omission ; but while fully acknowledging the 
value of the “Index to First Lines,” I feel that 
a general index by which any poem or song might 
be found by its title is wanting to the complete- 
ness of the work and the convenience of the reader. 

What had been already anticipated in “ N. & Q.” 
is realized—“the publishers will earn as much 
congratulation on the part of Shelley’s world of 
admirers as the editor will earn of praise for the 
way in which he has executed his office.” 

Joux Wartsoy Datpsy. 


WITCHES AND WITCHCRAFT. 
(Concluded from p. 203.) 

“Sworn dittays given in by Janet Hutton in Cruik 
of Devon against the said Isabel Rutherford. Ye the 
said Isabel Rutherford are indyted and accusit of 
the sin and crime of witchcraft, that ten years 
since or thereby James Wilson, husband to the said 
Janet Hutton, being diseased, and Janet Hutton his 
spouse being from home in the Common of Fossaway, 
and the said James Wilson being lying on a know head 
above the ye the said Isabel Rutherford came to 
him and said, ‘What now, James, I think that ye are not 
well and ye are ne weil,’ and ye desired him to go into 
the house, and whilk he did, and loosit his coat and 
grapit his breast and back and said he was well grown, 
and spake some words he understood not, and he was a 
the worse thereafter and so far as ye touched was aye | 


the worse thereafter and was all drawn togedder ag it 
were with sea cords, and the more thereafter the afore. 
said James Wilson and his said spouse being lying in 
their bed togedder, the said James said to Janet his 


| spouse he wished he had been quartered quick when she 


went from home yesterday and she said, ‘Why I did 
nothing, but went to the Common’; and he said there 
came a common thief to him, whilk was the said Isabel 
Rutherford, and then all things aforesaid, and sail he 
would take his meir and ride to the Cruik and seek his 
health from the said Isabel Rutherford, altho’ they 
should rope him at horses tails and seck it for God's 
sake, and the said Janet bade him seek it from God, and 
she said he should never see her if he did so, and in the 
month of October the said Janet said, I will go to her in 


fair ways to see gif she will do him any good and she 
would pay her for it, and she met her accordingly in the 
Kirkyard at Tullybole, and the said Isabel asked how the 
said James did, and the said Janet answered and said 
that he had ane sore summer, and the said Isabel promised 
to come to him the morrow thereafter, whilk she did, 
and grippit the said James his hail boddie and leggs, and 
said he wus all over gane in that disease, and the seid 
Isabel went home and said she wou!d come again the 
morrow at even, whilk she did, and how soon she cam 
in his sight he bade her swith away God gif he had never 
seen her, and the said Janet gave her a loak meal, and 
she went away, and thereafter the said James never 
stirred in his bed unlifted, but became clean distracted, 
so that he would never thereafter look to the said Janet 
his spouse, nor suffer her to make his bed, nor come near 
him thereafter, whereas before there was never an evil 
word between them for the space of saxteen years. 

** And likeways twelve years since or thereby the said 
Isabel Rutherford came and charmed ane young man 
named Alex" Kid in Muirhauch for melt growing, as 
also four years since or thereby James Kid of Muirhauch 
being diseased with the trembling fever the spece of 
twenty-two weeks, ye the said Isabel came to him and 
said, ye will never be well till ye be charmed, for ye are 
melt grown as your Brother was, and he answered, will 
ye do it presently or not, and ye said, not until the morn 
when ye shall meet me at the head of the black Craig 
before the sun rising, and the said James went there, and 
it was more noran hour before ye the said Isabel came 
there, being in the month of May, and when ye cam ye 
desired him to loose his breast, whilk he did, and ye 
stracked his side there several times with your luif, and 
immediately thereafter upon the ——, with some mum- 
bling words that he wist not what, and the said James 
declared that he was not the better, nor was never well 
sinsyoe. 

“ The confession and dittays of the said Bessie Hender- 
son. Ye the said Bessie Henderson are indited and 
accused of the crime of witchcraft, ye confessed ye had 
been fourty years in the Devil's service, since the time 
ye milked the old Baillie of Kinross his kie before the 
calvine. Likeways ye confessed that half an year since 
ye was at a meeting in an fauld with Isabel Gibson 
and many more, and that ye was taken out of your bel 
to that meeting in an fright, at which meeting the 
Devil appeared to you and promised to you that you 
should want nothing, and ye being asked by the minister 
gif ye would ye answered not. Likeways as ye 
confessed that the Devil kept up your heart from com 
fessing, this ye confesst in the presence of the Laird of 
Tullybole; Mr. Alexander Ireland, Minister ; Mr. Robert 
Alexander, Baillie; Robert Livingstone and Henry 
Mercer, elders. And lykewise ye the said Bessie Hen- 
derson, in presence of the Minister; Robert Livingstone 
of Cruik Miln, John Livingstone of Rantrie Knowe, 
elders ; John Whyte, in Cruik of Devon ; James Ruther 
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ford, in Earnyside ; and Andrew Kirk, in Carnboo, freely 
confessed that the Devil appeared to you in the likeness 
of ane bonnie lad at Turfhills aboon Kinross with ane 
blue bonnet, and asked you if you would be his servant, 
promising that ye should want nothing, which ye in- 
stantly and freely accepted and granted thereto. Like- 
ways he desired you to renounce and forsake your 
baptism, whilk freely ye did ; as also confessed the Devil 
gave youa new name and like a man's name immedi- 
ately after the renunciation of your baptism, but ye had 
forgotten what it was, Likeways ye freely confessed 
that Agnes Murie and Isabel Rutherford were with you 
in foresaid place. Likeways after the minister prayed 
for you, you desiring the same, ye confessed that Janet 
Paton in Cruik of Devon, Janet Brugh there, Janet 
Hird and Isabel Condie in Wester town of Aldie, 
Christian Grieff and Margaret Young in Qutorlawhill, 
Bessie Neil in Gelvan, Janet Paton and Maryaret Litster 
in Kilduff, Margaret McClish in Tillyochie, that all the 
foresaid persons were all guilty of witchcraft as yourself 
is, as ye desired the foresaid persons to be put to trial. 

“Likeways in presence of the Laird of Tullybole, Mr. 
Geo, Clovin, Minister at Fossaquhy, James Dempster, 
Baillie of Kinross, Mr. Robert Alexander, Baillie of 
Tullybole, James Alexander of Downhill, ye the said 
Bessie confessed and declared, as of before, that ye re- 
nounced your baptism to Sathan and immediately there- 
after got a new name, whilk ye had forgotten, and ye 
being posit what ground ye had to debate the foresaid 
persons, ye answered because they were also guilty as ye, 
and ye being interrogate gif ye saw any of the foresaid 
persons at any of your meetings, answered not save the 
above-mentioned five that are in Prison, and ye being 
interrogate gif the Minister spoke to you of any of the 
foresaid persons, ye answered not but ye did the same 
without any compulsion. Likeways ye confessed and 
declared that Janet Paton, in Cruik of Devon, was with 
you at ane meeting when they trampit down Thos. 
White’s rie, in the beginning of Lammas, 1661, and that 
she had broad soals and trampit down more nor any of 
the rest. Likeways ye confessed that ye was at a meeting 
with Sathan at the Likeways thereafter ye con- 
fersed and declared in presence of the Minister and 
Mr. Robert Alexander, Baillie, Robert Livingstone and 
William Hutton, Schoolmaster, that all the forenamed 
persons were with you at the meeting when ye trampit 
down Thos. White’s rie, and said ye heard all their 
voices, but did not see them, in regard of weakness of 
your sight so grit that ye saw not well in the night this 
monyyear. Likeways ye confessed that the Devil had —— 
and declared that Sathan's name upon whom ye was 
ordained to call was Charles, and the name he gave to 
youwas Bessie Irwall, and the time he gave it to you 
was in the night in your bed, being bodilie like to a man, 
and that his body was cald and —— but did not re- 
member what night it was. This ye confessed in 
presence of Mr. Robert Alexander, Baillie; John Living- 
stone, of Rantrie Knowe : William Christie, Pitfar ; James 
Hird and James Donaldson, in Lamhill. 


“An court of Justiciary holden at the Cruik of Devon, 
the 3d day of April, the year of God Ia ne and Sixty two 
vears, be Mr. Alexander Colville, of Blair, his Majestie’s 
Justice pute General over Scotland. 


Nomina Assize. 
Robert Angus in Bogside. 
Patrick Livingstone at the Kirk of Cleish. 
John Hutton in Borland. 
James Livingstone. 
Robert Livingstone. 


Robert Brown in Meadowhead. 
Dav. Carmichael in Linbank. 
Robt. Hutton in Wester Ballilisk. 
Andrew Paton in 

James Alexander in Balriddrie. 
Edmond Mercer there. 

Henry Mercer in Aldie. 

James Thomson portioner of Maw. 


“Tt is found and declared be the hail assize in ane 
voice that the forenamed Agnes Murie is guilty and 
convict in six several points of witchcraft and sorcerie 
and that according to her own free confession in manner 
above. In like manner the above Isabel Rutherford is 
guilty and convict in six several points of witchcraft and 
sorcerie, according to her own confession and probation, 
and all the three convict as common sorcerers and 
notorious witches by the mouth of George Barclay, as 
chancellor of the said Assize. Sic subscribitur, 

Barcray. 

“For the whilk causes the above-named Justice 
General Depute gives sentence, and ordains, that the 


George Barclay. 
William Pearson of Morlat. | 


said Agnes Murie, Bessie Henderson, and Isabel Ruther- 
ford sall be all three taken away to the place called the 
Lamlaires, bewest the Cruik Miln, the place of their 
execution, to-morrow, being the fourth day of this instant 
mouth of April, betwixt one and two in the afternoon, 
and there to be strangled to the death by the hands of 
the hangman, and thereafter their bodies to be burnt to 
ashes, for their trespass, and ordains all their moveable 
goods and gear to be encheat and inbrought to his 
Majesty’s use for the causes foresaid. Whereupon 
William Donaldson, Dempiter, gave doom. Sic sub- 
scribitur, J. ALEXANDER, Chan.” 

J. R. Hata. 

Blairhill, Dollar. 


VoLTAIRE AND seems to be 
good reason to suspect that Voltaire translated 
Vanbrugh’s Relapse (ante, p. 164) not merely as 
an exercise in rendering English into French, but 
with the intention of passing it off as an original 
composition. It may be urged as an excuse for 
this plagiarism that the Comte de Boursoufile was 
originally intended for private representation only. 
It made its first appearance at Cirey, the residence 
of the famous Marquise de Chitelet, in the year 
1734. In 1747 it was again acted at Anet, where 
Voltaire and Madame de Chatelet were on a visit 
to the Duchesse du Maine. In the account of this 
private performance to be found in Madame du 
Deffand’s Correspondance Compléte, Voltaire is 
called the author,and not the translator. When 
leaving Anet, Voltaire mislaid the manuscript and 
forgot to call in the separate parts from the actors 
who had performed them. Was it a guilty con- 
science which led him to despatch next day an 
urgent letter to Mademoiselle Delaunay, begging 
her, “les mains jointes,”’ to recover his precious 
property and to lock it up securely “sous cent 
clefs”? 

On the 26th of January, 1761, the farce was 
performed in public at the Comédie Italienne, 
with the title Quand est-ce qwon me marie? This 


was afterwards retained as the second title 
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L’Echange being ultimately adopted as the first. 
The names of the dramatis persone were changed 
to suit it for the public boards. Le Comte de 
Boursouftle changed his name for that of Faten- 
ville ; the Baron de la Cochonnivre received the 
more elegant patronymic of De la Canarditre, and 
so on through the whole cast. 

The Comte de Boursoufile, as performed at the 
Odéon in 1862, was taken from a new version 
published in the Dernier Volume des (Hurres de 
Voltaire (Plon, 1862). It is astonishing that M. 
Desnoiresterres, whom so little has escaped con- 
cerning Voltaire and his times, makes no mention 
of the plagiarism. English people, however, are not 
so intimately acquainted with Vanbrugh that they 
need find fault with a foreigner for not having 
detected the Relapse under the aristocratical alias 
of the Comte de Boursoufile. L. Barns. 

Biickeburg. 


Erirarpn at Newton Heatu.—I copied the 
following from a flat gravestone, adorned with 


masonic emblems, which lies to the westward of 


the church in the graveyard of Newton Heath, 
near Manchester :— 


5 
The Remains of Charles 
Ashworth of Manchester 
Here doath lie his better 
Parts are in the Lodge on 
High the Levels worth he 
Knew upright and fair and as 
A Brother departed on the 
Square Yon Glorious Arch to 
Contempolate upon that 
Valliant Mystery of three 
in one. 

He departed this life, 
February 14'", 1815, 

Aged 87 years. 
Also James his son, died April 

2, 1814, Aged 42 years. 
All you that pass by take a thought 
How soon hot friendship is forgot. 
This is done by the Desire of his 

Mother Mary Ashworth. 


Rosert Moyteitu.—It is traditionally reported 
of Robert Monteith, the accomplished historian of 
the Troubles, that, when asked what he was Mon- 
teith of, the occupation of his father, a respectable 
salmon fisher on the Forth, arose before him, and 
he claimed the title of Salmonet, which was at 
once conceded. It looks like a confirmation of 
the story to find that the French edition of his 
work, Histoire des Troubles de la Grande Bre- 
tagne, depuis 1633 jusques & 1646, Paris, 1661, 
folio, bears the authorship of “ Robert Montet de 
Salmonet.” It would be difficult to find such a 
place in any topographical work on Scotland ; but 
in French books the author’s name appears in the 
indices under the head of “ Salmonet,” as Arouet 
appears under the well-known head of “ Voltaire,” 


and La Tour, the great general, under that of 
“ Turenne,” the territorial title of his use. 
J. Le Bovriruer, 
Cincinnati, U.S. 


Tue Earty Worsuir or Jesus ty Watrs— 

At the National Eisteddfod recently held at (yy. 
narvon, the Rev. T. R. Lloydd, Rector of Llanefydd, 
is said by the reporters to have stated that 
“the Welsh people worshipped God under the name of 
‘ Jesu,’ as testified by Lucan and other classical authori. 
ties, long before the advent of our Saviour, and tha 
traditions concerning the Messiah were preseryej 
amongst the Druids of Britain from the earlies 
patriarchal days. The Cymry came originally from the 
East, bearing with them the religion of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, which seems to have been preserved un. 
sullied by the slightest taint of idolatry. The Druids of 
Britain have never changed the name of their God: they 
worshipped God as Jesus before Jesus came. No other 
nation can make the same proud boast. The Druids of 
Britain professed wonderful purity at the coming of 
Christ—that great revelation which God made of him. 
self to the Patriarch fathers in the East.” 
This account is so different from historical teach- 
ing that it courts inquiry, and the reverend rector 
should kindly give us further particulars and 
proofs. J. B. P. 


Barbourne, Worcester. 


Passaces.—There is certainly a 
coincidence between Lord Byron’s oft-quoted lines 
in Childe Harold, c. ii. s. 76— 

“ Hereditary bondsmen ! know ye not 

Who would be free themselves must strike the blow 

By their right arms the conquest must be wrought 
and one of Wordsworth’s Sonnets dedicated to 
Liberty, in which these lines occur :— 

Tis well! from this day forward we shall know 

That in ourselves our safety must be sought ; 

That by our own right hands it must be wrought.” 
The sonnet bears date 1806; the first two cantes 
of Childe Harold were published in 1812. 

Frepk. Rete. 


Queries. 


[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix the 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. | 


Hey. Steruens’s Apotocy ror Heropotts, 
Enciisn Transiation,—I shall be obliged to any 
of your correspondents who can inform me if this 
translation, which has the general title of A} orl! 
of Wonders; or, an Introduction to a Trewti 
touching the Conformitie of Ancient and Mole 
Wonders, Lond., imprinted for John Norton, 16 
folio, was again printed at Edinburgh in 160%, 0 
if the one of that date with the Edinburgh imprint 
is only the same book with a new title-page, 204 
who will furnish a collation of the latter. 

Has it been ascertained who the translator, who 
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» gives his initials, R. C., was?) Would he be 
Richard Carew of Anthony, the topographer, to 
yhom the translation of Huartes’s Examination of 
Wits, 1594, 4to., is assigned, with a doubt ex- 
pressed Whether it was not the work of his father, 
Thomas Carew, in Wood’s Athene, vol. ii. p. 284, 
Bliss’s edition? There is this argument in favour 
of the supposition, that the translator of Stephens, 
in his “ Epistle Dedicatorie,” refers to Sir Philip 
Inev as one Whom he can never name too often 
or sufficiently honour, and in the notice of Richard 
(Carew of Anthony contained in Wood, it will be 
seen that 

“gt fourteen years of age he disputed extempore with 
the matchless Philip Sidney (while he was a young 
man, I suppose), in the presence of the Earls of 
leicester, Warwick, and other nobility, at what time 
they were lodged in Ch. Ch. to receive entertainment 
from the Muses.” 


Jas, CRrossLry. 
Cavendish Place, Manchester. 


Basser or Drayrox.—Wanted—Wife of Gil- 
bert (died 1241). Wife of Richard (Ing. 1276), 
younger son of the Ralph killed at Evesham. 

Basset or Sarcoate.—Wanted—Wife of Wil- 
liam, founder. Wife of Simon, his son: she was 
wn Avenel of Haddon; what name? Wife of 
William, son of said Simon : her name was Maud ; 
fwhat family ? Wife of Simon, grandson of first 
he was living 1294. Wife of Simon, 
grandson of second Simon : name Maud ; of what 
family? Second wife of John, son of third Simon: 
the first was Isabel de Abenhale; pardon for 
unlicensed mar., 1358, 

Basser or UmperLercu.—Wanted—Wife of 
Philip (Inq. 3 Eliz., appointed revenue officer for 
Suffolk and Cambridge, 25 Eliz.): her name 
Verney; Christian name desired. Two daughters 
of said Philip: names? Wife of John, son of 
Col. Arthur (living 1673): name Susannah ; of 
what family ? 

Basser or Wetpon. — Wanted — Wife of 
Richard, founder. Wives of Ralph and Thomas 
brothers), his grandsons. Wife of Richard, son of 
said Ralph. Wife of Ralph, son of second Richard. 
Wife of Richard (first Lord), son of second Ralph. 
Wife of Richard, grandson of first Lord : name 
Nichola ; of what family? Wife of Ralph, fourth 
Lord : name Alianora ; of what family ? 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Simon ; 


Siz Wituiam Wirners.—Family tradition says 
that he was Lord Mayor of London in or about 
1708, but I am told that his name does not appear 
in the published roll of Lord Mayors. I know 
that he was president of Bridewell, the iron gates 
of which, displaying his arms, yet remain ; that 
he conducted Queen Anne to St. Paul’s for a 
thanksgiving service after the battle of Oudenarde, 
and was afterwards knighted by her. His portrait, 


removed from Bridewell, is in the possession of 
the Corporation, but, probably from its enormous 
size, is kept rolled up, and has never been hung. 
His funeral ode, “by G. Settle, City Poet,” does 
not condescend to use such a common term as 
“Lord Mayor” (if he ever was such), but says :— 
“ Her Withers mounted to the City Chair, 
Her Champion, Patriot, Guardian : made so fair 
An Entry, as ev'n seal'd his Spousals there.” 
And again,— 
“*T was thus a Ministring Hand t’ Astrea’s throne, 
Her Fasces and her Rods sure all his own ; 
In his Augusta’s Magistratick Cause, 
He gain’d so Universal an Applause.” 
He is said to have been also M.P. for the City. 
Information would much oblige his 
GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER’S GRANDSON. 
Sir William was Lord Mayor in 1707.) 


Joux Tayrtor, tne Water Port.—In the 
fourth collection of the works of John Taylor, 
lately issued by the Spenser Society, and pre ceding 
the Lssence, &c., of Nonsence upon 
Sence: or, Sence upon Nensence, &e. (1653), I find 
the following lines :— 

* In Laudem Authoris. 
Mu:-t Nonsence fill up every page! 
Is it to save th’ expence 
Of Wit ! or will not this dull age 
Be at the charge of sence ? 
But (John) though Fortune play the Whore, 
Let not the Vulgar know it; 
Perhaps if you had not been poor, 
You had not been a Poet. 
Your Estate's held in Capite, 
It lies upon Pernassus ; 
Complain not then of Poverty, 
You are as rich as Crassus.” 
These lines are signed H. B. Is this Henry Bold, 
author of Wit: « Sporting in a Pleasant Grove of 
New Fancies, Lond., 1657, &e. ? 
Epwarp 


Qu intessence 


“Tne Doras: A Drama,” Edinburgh, 1835.— 
The author was Miss Strettel. Has this lady 
written any other works? Is she still living ? 

Mary, Lapy Cnepteicu.—In G. Ballard’s 
Memoirs of British Ladies, published in last cen- 
tury, there is a notice of Mary, Lady Chudleigh. 
This lady, wife of Sir George Chudleigh, Bart., of 
Ashton, Devon, died in 1710. Her poems were 
published in 1703, and a fourth edition in 1750. 
She left in MS. some tragedies, operas, &c., which 
were preserved by her descendants. Can any cor- 
respondent of “ N. & Q.” inform me if these MSS. 
are still in existence, and where? The Chudleigh 
baronetcy became extinct about the middle of the 
last century. Lady Chudleigh’s son George had 
three daughters : Mary, wife of H. Prideaux, Esq. ; 


Frances, wife of Sir J. Chichester, Bart.; and 
Margaret, wife of Sir H. Oxenden. 
Mrs. Marcaret Gittet.—In the Era of last 
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year there is a brief obituary notice of a sister of | 
Mr. A. Mellon, Mrs. Margaret Gillet. This lady, | 
who died April 17, 1876, was author of some 
plays, which were performed at Tottenham Court 
Road Theatre, under the management of Mr. 
James. What are the titles of Mrs. Gillet’s 
dramas and the dates of their performance! Are 
any of them in print ? 

B. P. Bettamy.—In the British there 
are several volumes of MSs. formerly | e slong ring 


to Mr. B. P. Bellamy, 


the English theatres. Mr. Bellamy was manager 
of the Theatre Royal, Bath, 1827 to 1833. What 
is the date of his death? R. Ineuts. 


Rapisn Frasts.—A curious annual custom, 
dating from time immemorial, was celebrated on 
May 12 at Levens Hall, the seat of the Hon. Mrs. 
Howard, near Kendal. The occasion, which is re- 
garded by many as a relic of the fendal ages, is 
known as the “radish feast,’ to which are wel- 
comed some hundreds of guests, who have only to 
apply previously to certain agents for tickets, 
which are given gratis. The feast is always at- 
tended by the mayor and corporation of Kendal 
and most of the gentry of the surrounding district, 
who partake of radishes and oat-bread and butter, 
provided in abundance upon tables laid out upon 
the lawn in front of the hall. Two kinds of malt 


liquor are provided, of reputed great age and of 


undoubted potency, and “ drinking the constable ” 
is an amusing feature of the proceedings. After 
the repast a ring is formed, into which are brought 
all visitors (or as many as can be secured) who 
have not previously been initiated ; they are called 
* colts,” and have to drain * the constable,” a large 
glass of antique make, each standing on one leg 
only, and giving the ancient pledge, “ Luck to 
Levens as long as the (river) Kent flows.” Failing 
this, a forfeiture is incurred of which the waiters 
reap the benefit. Athletic competitions follow, 
and the proceedings close with cheers for * Lady 
Howard,” who, being ninety-three years of age, is 
not now seen among the visitors as formerly. Is 
anything known of the origin and meaning of this 
feast ? Everarp Home 
71, Brecknock Road, N. 


Puttas.”—On lately looking over a Lan- 
eashire churchwardens’ account-book I found 
entered, “ paid for a pull: as’ ” 6d. I should be glad 
to learn what is a “ pullas. ", Dopson. 

Preston. 


Names WAnTED.—It seems, from a letterof Fer- 
dinando, Lord Fairfax, in Rushworth’s J/is¢. 
part iii. vol. ii. p. 140, that the Earl of Newcastle 
had in 1642 “imprisoned the ministers of Knares- 
borough, Newton, Beningborough, |and] Edlinton.” 
Can any of your readers give me the names of 
these persons ! Avon. 


( ‘oll., 


relating to the history of 


“A DIALoGuE BETWEEN AN ASPIRANT fop 
Dramatic Honours AND A_ Proressor op 
Teacner or Evocutioy.”—Will any one kindly 
inform me where the above is to be found? |: 
begins thus :— 

“ Professor. Your servant, sir, your servant 
any particular business with me ! 

t. Sir, my friends have 
a genius for the stage. 
“ Professor. Oh, sir, you would be a player, 


; have you 


Aspire) 


lately discovers: 
that I have J ered 


: sit’: pray, 
did you ever play!” Ke. 
J.T. 

Puitir Joxes, 1630.—Is anything known of 

the maker of the sun-dial mentioned ante, p. 186, 
Philip Jones? Ep. 

Watwyy : Tevant.—In or about 1524 died 


Egidia Walwyn, widow of Thomas Walwyn, and 
daughter and heiress of Thomas Alwin. She left 
all her estates in Surrey, Sussex, and Hants to 
Henry Ashley (afterwards Sir Henry), of Up- 
Wimborn St. Giles, with masses to be said for 
ever in the churches of Brokenhurst and Lyming- 
ton Hants). I should be glad to hear any- 
thing about her (burial, tomb, &c.), or to find why 
she was so attached to those two places. 

In 1463, Juliana Tevant (or Teffent), widow, 
left to the same town of Lymington a messuage, 
&c., to build a town hall. I should like to glean 
the same particulars (if possible) about her also. 

I hope shortly to publish a history of this town, 
with many curious details from old sources, 
Should any antiquarian friends be able to assist 
me, their communications would be _ highly 
esteemed. I want views of buildings, &c., before 
1799, in particular, with other matters which I 
should be happy to communicate. But (to save 
trouble) I do not ask for anything about the 
country around. Epwarp Kise. 

Lymington, Hants. 


(co, 


Prerowper Covurt.—Does this court, formerly 
incident to every market and fair held in the king- 


dom, derive its origin by statute or charter, or 
does it belong to the common law of England! 


Also, is there a similar institution in any foreign 
country ? G. Laurexce Gone. 


Epucnxp Watter.—In one of the registers of 
the parish of Cheltenham there is an entry of the 
following marriage :—‘* 1646, Oct. 6. Edmund 
Waller and Margaret Howse.” The bridegroom 


was, I think, in some way connected with his 

distinguished namesake, the poet. If so, how was 

it? ABHBA. 
Beare Ansry.—I should feel grateful to 


who could supply me 
with information respecting coat abbey. Its his- 
tory was written by Dr. Peg: London, 1801), 
; every printed 
As I 


and I think Iam acquainted with 
| account which has appeared concerning it. 
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collecting materials for another history, I should 
be thankful to be told of any notices of it which 
pay appear in histories of abbeys of the same 
onder (Prémontré). It is possible, too, that there 
may be some charters, letters, &e., in private and 
college libraries, of whose existence I am unaware. 
Tanner's references, of course, I know. 

S. O. Appy. 

Sheffield. 


LAURENCE STERNE was buried in the St. George’s 
burial ground, Bayswater Road. His body is said 
to have been stolen, and recognized at a dissecting 
table at Cambridge by a friend, who fainted at 
wing it. Wheatley says that a report runs that 
the landlady sold it to pay rent, but this is little 
short of impossible. He died at 41, Old Bond 
Street, in the presence of a hired nurse and a 
footman chance sent to inquire after his health— 
aliterary footman too, as tragi-comical fate would 
have it, John Macdonald, who wrote his Travels, 
17), and gives an account of this strange closing 
sepe. But who was this Cambridge friend ? And 
sho records the story glanced at by Mr. Wheat- 
ley, but as usual without reference ? 


C. A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


Arws.—In the window of South Kilvington 
Church, near Thirsk, are the arms of Lord Upsall, 
Lord Scroope of Upsall, and a third coat, which re- 
sembles three fusills rounded, not angular, at the 
sides, and put horizontally. Can any of your 
heraldic readers throw any light upon whose arms 
these may be? Instead of fusills they may be 
wood-lice. The only families of any note who 
resided (and may probably be buried) in this 
locality, besides the two named, Scroopes and 
Upsalls, were the Constables and Viscount Dun- 
bar. EporacumM. 


Loxpox To Rome.—Where can I find an account 
of a journey from London to Rome, or Rome to 
London, 310) or 500 years ago, to compare with a 
similar journey in the present century ! J. R. 


CLEOPATRA’S Neeptr.—Is there any signifi- 
cation or translation of the hieroglyphics on this 
monument ? GeorcE ELLs. 


Avtnors or Books WANTED.— 
Reference to a “ piece ” from the German called Kar/ 
the Martyr. s. 


Avtnors or Qvorations WANTED.— 
Mr. Theodore Martin, in his speech welcoming the 
British Archeological Association to Llangollen, said :— 
With reference to these matters, I shall for the future 
be not merely in the position of 
‘An idler in the land, 
Contented if he might enjoy 
The things which others understand.” 


« What rends the temple’s vail ! 


It is the motto on the title-page of Dr. Bentl: y's 
tations on the Epistles of Phalaris 


This work was published in 1605. 


Where is day gone ! 
How can a generall darknesse cloud the sun ! 
Astrologers their skill in vain do try; 
Nature must needs be sick, when God must die.” 
T. W. Webs. 

« Remember Milo’s end, 
Wedged in that timber which he strove to rend.” 
Disser- 
and the Fables of 
Esop examined by the Hono wrable Charles Boyle, Esq. 


A. Graxcer HvtTtT. 


Replies 


SIR WALTER SCOTT AND THE TSE OF THE 
COPE. 
(5 S, viii, 126, 175, 191.) 

A misunderstanding has arisen about the mean- 
ing of the word cope, apparently from referring to 
foreign rather than to English authorities. No 
abbot wore a cope (eappa) in his parlour ; his 
cowl (cuculla) there would also naturally be thrown 
back on his shoulders. 

1. In ordinary life Englishmen wore the cappa 
on their head, and they still use the cap. “ Judi- 
cium Thome Tayllour pro falsis cappis fullatis 
ad molendinum” (Lib. Albus, bk. iv. p. 610) ; 
“ Gombustio de falsis cappis et heuris ” (v)., 607). 
The sheriff's attendants were to attend “abjectis 
cappis et palliis, in tunicis et supertunicis ” (7, 
p. 56). 

2. Secular canons and canons regular wore # 
black cope in choir—a cloak-like mantle over their 
lawn or linen surplice. Walkelyn drove out the 
monks of Winchester, and in their place “ canoni- 
cos cappis et superpelliceis ornaverat ” (W. Malm., 
esta, lib. i. § xliv.). St. Anselm wore a cappa in 
the Council of Bari. The Lincoln rule was : “ In- 
trantes chorum superpellicea alba de lineo, ac capas 
de nigro panno lineo, non nimia brevitate notan- 
das, nec inutili longitudine defluentes induantur” 
(Novum Registrum, p. 44). So at Chichester our 
statute is, “ In officiis ecclesixe nocturnis arbitramur 
sufficere ut in capis sericis non brodatis ei deser- 
viatur exceptis noctibus Natalis, Pasche, Pente- 
costes, S. Trinitatis, nisi pro presentia domini epis- 
copi vel aliarum venerabilium personarum.” The 
choral cope is shown on a brass at Pulborough (see 

my Early Statutes of Chichester Cathedral, 68, 74). 
It is defined thus: “Nullus ferat capam cum 
gorguris in chorum ; quod omnes cape fisse sint 
ad modum competentem.” It was worn over a 
surplice or rochet. The Marian statutes left the 
use of the black choral cope optional at Durham 

2ub. xxxiv.). At Chichester the dean’s habit 
was capa chort at the reception of a primate, and 
we find the dignitaries, “ canonici ac totus chorus 
in capis sericis more processionali decenter ornati,” 


Writram Grorce BLAcK. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. S. 29, 7, 


nardi’s pictures represent the bishop in a close 
ype. 

As regards regular canons, Lyndwood writes : 
“Sunt aliqui de ordine 8. Augustini qui utuntur 
rocheto lineo et desuper capa nigra ante aperta” 
lib, iii, tit, 20, p. 223). 

3. Every parish church had its capa in choro: 
extra tempus missw, dum exercet 
Divina officia, preesertim dum ministrat incensum 

| utitur capa ” (Lyndw., 


* Sacerdos 


ad altare vel dicit collectam 
lib. iii. tit. 27, p. 252). 

$. Monks when officiating in certain services 
wore the cope: “ Kyrieleison non nisi ter dicatur 


ad Horas canonicas, et ab ea parte qua Capa est 
, ii. 102). Evesham 


incipiatur” (Gesta Abb. Al 
had a sarcenet “cappa que vocatur Cantulcope, 
that is, the chanter’s ype (Chron. de Evesham. 
279). Abingdon Wis plundered of * cappa 
valde optima Hist. de Abingdon, 
i. 485). After a mass for the dead the abbot laid 
aside his chasuble and maniple, and, wearing 
“super stolam cappam,” said the Miserere (ihid., 
ii, 353). Copes ure freq rently ntioned, 
Chron. dk E 85 ; Hist. de Abingdon, il. 
317; “ festivi dies sive in all 
i. 346) ; because there were two kinds of festivals, 
one observed in cappis, the other in albes of silk 
and the proper colours, such as I have printed in 
the Inventory of Westminster Abbey. So Lan- 
franc “In precipuis solemnitatibus alibi in 
tunicis tantum quas frocos vocant et alibi in albis 
et cappis Cantatores ad vesperas Responsorium 
canunt ” (Reyner, App., P. ii. p. 211). Thus at 
Durham, in the general procession, “all the riche 
copes that was in the church ” were used ; “ every 
monke had one, and the prior had a marveillous 
riche cope on of tfyne pure gould, the which he was 
not able to goe upright with it for the weightines 
therof but as men did staye it” (Mites, § Ixv. 
p. 88). John de Athon, speaking of solemn pro- 
cessions of nuns, mentions “ pulsationem cam- 


chorealis 


sham, 


sive in Cappis 


panarum indutis forte cappis,” Ke. (Const. Othol., | 


tit. 52, ap. Lyndw., App., 154). Jorevalle was 
a Cistercian abbey. There, as in other houses of 
the order, the rule for the use of the c ype by an 
abbot was, “In benedictionibus et quoties abbates 


induti albis utuntur baculo pastorali ipsis abbatibus | 


liceat cappis uti” (see my Church and Conventual 
Arrang ment, 139). These m ynks wore undyed 
wool and were forbidden the ordinary monastic 
dress, the large-sleeved frock, the pilche, the 
hood, the linen shirt, and gloves, as Hosninian 
says, “ Rejicientes a se quicquid regule [S. Bene- 
dicti] refragabatur, foricos videlicet et pelliceas et 
stamina, caputia quoque et femoralia ” (lib. v. 312). 


The copes, as I have shown in the inventories of 


Dieulacres and Whalley, hung in their proper place, 
the sacristy. Meaux had “ in triangulo in ecclesia” 
several copes belonging to sets of vestments, besides 
“sex pro cantoribus ” 


The Ultramontane monks, according to the com. 
mentator on the Benedictine rule, Turrecremata 
called the cowl (a long, full, and sleeveless tunic) 
the cappa, and a long-sleeved habit the frock 
“floccus cum manicis”; the cueulla had a 
capucitum in England). We find the same eon. 
fusion between the hood and the cope in the double 
definition given by Lyndwood, “ Dicitur Cappa a 
caput quia est ornamentum capitis [as Reyner says, 
used by the monks when riding, In r., p. . 
dicitur a ipio um he nin 
capit, sec undum Januensem,” and he mivht have 
added the “ Origines ” of 8. Isidore (Prov., lib, jij, 
tit. l. p- 108), The latter definitioa of the cope, in 
distinction to the former denoting a cowl, he udopts 
us his own in another note. The fact is that the 
out-door ¢ ipe had a cape or hood (cue lla, 
asa protection against rain ‘hence it was 


“Apts, quia qu isi tot 


tpuctum 
called pluviale) ; the outline is still shown on the 
hack of the cope in embroidery. The 
Lincoln, I believe, wears the close cope as used by 

Cambridge D.D., which Lyndwood says was not 
in favour in his time. 
by monks riding (Reyner, App., P. iii. p. 16 
und was certainly not richly embroidered. TI 
is a miniature of an abbot on horseback in the St. 
Albans Book (Cott. MS. Nero, D. vii.). St. Wul- 
stan wore a riding “ cappam agninis pellibus intus 
infultam” (W. Malm., iv. § clxv.). 

No true archeologist 
sq nehes or spoke of a “ 


is rol 
B hoy 


The Was us 


ever wrote the word 
finial crocket,” although 


is an upper terminal, the crocket « lateral ornament 
of a pinnacle. A syuinch or scon 1 small arch 
in the angle of a tower ; a squint an oblique opening 
through a wall, as I have explained in my Suered 
Archeology, 276-7, 32, 191. 

Sir Walter Scott has occasionally, like the 
. rood Home r,” nodded }4 but h > h Ss never fallen 
j into such positive errors as many popular writers 
now, with grotesque innocence, perpetrate, from 
| the broad confusion of monks and friars down to 
the hopeless description of a minster or the interior 
| of a monastery and its daily life. Some artists also 
| propagate the same mischievous misapprehensions 
fhe Northern Magician did a work ; he 
popularized archeology. Browne Willis and Grose 
had compiled books which attracted few readers, 
and John Carter was teaching his profession rever- 
ence for our grand national architecture —three 
noble pioneers preparing the way for the great 
masters of this lore who have passed from 15, 
Rickman, Rock, Petit, Pugin, Way, and Prof 
Willis, and those still surviving, Bloxam and 
Parker. Mackenzie E. C. Wavcortt. 


reat 


The point at issue is not what the cope of 
St. Martin was like, or what the Gallic monks 
wore in the time of Charles the Great, but what 


| 


Chron. de Melsdd, iii, 1xxxi.). 
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951 


wn eminent Scottish novelist, writing early in 
the nineteenth century, was likely to mean when 
he used the word cope as an article of priestly 
attire in the days of Richard Coeur de Lion. The 
example, by the way, of St. Martin’s cope as a 
short one is very unhappy. The Latin (cited by 
Me. Picros) expressly says it covered the saint’s 
hody and head. Had it been merely the scanty 
vt and hood, which Mr. Picron would have 
the saint’s liberality in dividing it 
he beggar would have been a cruel mockery. 
ve no “description ” of the Bishop of Lincoln’s 
pe, as insinuated by Mr. Picroyx, his 
estion that it resembled a strait jacket is 

y irreverent. (Quoting from the Church 
I merely said that the bishop was un- 
the alms-dish in the middle of 
Now, the ample and heavy folds of 

ye used in the Holy Communion would 


prevent the celebrant from reaching over vessels, 


Isi\ 


re ach 


e to 


ke. to the middle of the altar without great 
Has Me. Picron ever seen a medieval 
cl or its contents? To judge from his 
remarks seems doubtful. If he will look at 


ls of the bishops of Glasgow (leq. Glasq., 
vol. ii, which book chances to be at hand), or 
nv other similar seals, he will see how ample 
were the proportions of the vestment. On his 
his ” was 
werely a * short cloak and hood worn for protection 

the weather.” Granting that Prior Aymer 
wore such an article on the road, are we not told 
that he “changed his riding robe [and doubtless 
h ipe too] and appeared in one more costly, 
over which he wore a cope,” &c.? Sir Walter 
Scott in The Abbot describes the Abbot of Un- 


Capa, chape, or 


reason as wearing a mock cope of canvas. He 
ibiless had access to Johnson’s Dictionary, 
where the distinction between the layman's cape 
ind the churchiman’s cope is mace clear. Had 
he meant the prior to have worn the former 
wment at the feast he would certainly have 
said so. 


_Afew words now on Dr. J. H. Burton’s Book- 
hunter, which I read and admired probably at as 
early a date as Mr. Picrox, who quotes from the 
second edition. The author is well known among 
his mmpeers to be rather satirical on the devotees 
ot heraldry and archology, and is “ not careful” 
in citing their technical language, amusing in- 
stances of which could be shown. But I neither 
said nor inferred that the historian did not know 
the meaning of his list of ecclesiastical properties, 
or that these were all unintelligible. 1 jocularly 
noticed the laxness of one of the terms used, if not 
of two, ss Will Mr. Picroy explain what a “ finial 
ctocket means! I know what a “crocketted 
finial” is, which may be meant. As to squenches, 
squint, I think, is by far the more usual word for 


hagioscope, some of which I have seen, with 


| 
| 
| 


| many 
tion of the term. 


thanks, however, for Mr. Picroy’s explana- 
ANGLO-Scortvs, 


Tue Iste or Man (5 §, viii, 127.)—The 
sovereignty of this island was never purchased by 
Government. “ Lord Coke observes that though 
this island be no parcel of the realm of England, 
yet it is part of the dominions of its king, and 
therefore allegiance is reserved in public oaths.” 
“From the decrees and judgments of the Gover- 
nor, the determination of the Keys (the Parlia- 
ment), an appeal lies to his Majesty in Council. 
Appeals may be had in causes of so low a value as 
five pounds.” Therefore it is very clear where the 
sovere ignty lay. 

The lordship of the island, with every pos il 
privilege short of absolute sovereignty, was granted 
to Sir John Stanley, 6th Hen. IV., and to his 
heirs and It had previously been 
granted, seized, and regranted by English kings 
from Ed. III. to Hen. IV. The title “king” was 
in the patent, but so early as 1504 Thomas, second 
Earl of Derby, publicly disavowed what he cailed 
an empty title. James, the tenth Earl of Derby, 
dying without issue, the lordship of Man and the 
barony of Strange of Knokyn devolved on James, 
second Duke of Athol. John, his nephew, third 
Duke of Athol, resigned all his rights and _privi- 
leges in 1765 for seventy thousand pounds. 

His successor pleaded in Parliament that privi- 
leges which should have been retained were not, 
and commissioners were appointed in 1792 to 
make inquiries. The privileges contended for 
were the herring custom of 10s. on each boat, 
salmon fisheries, Isle and Castle of Peele, treasure 
trove, &c. The report is very voluminous ; even 
% printed abstract would fill a whole number of 
“N.& Q.” 

There are many works on the history of the 
island during the last two centuries. Besides 
Camden, Sacheverei, Wilson, and Grose, there are 
lengthy particulars in Willis’s Cathedrals, For- 
mulare A nglicanum, Ke. 

1. A short View of the Present State of the Isle of 
Man humbly submitted, &c. By an Impartial Hand, Lon- 
don, Johnson, 1767. 

2. Rolts’s History of the Island. 12mo. 1782. 

3. Memoirs of the House of Stanley from, Xc. ; also 


S. 


ne 


successors, 


a Full Description of the Isle of Man, &c. By Sea- 
combe. 4dto. pp. 238. Manchester, Harrop, 1783. 
4. Antiquitates Celto-Normanice; containing the 


Chronicle of Man and the Isles, abridged by Camden, 
and now first published complete from the Original MS. 
in the British Museum, with, Xc., which with, kc. By 
Rev. James Johnstone. 4to. Edinburgh and Copen- 
hagen, 1786. 

5. A Tour and a Review of Manks 
David Robertson, Esq. Large Svo. plates. 

6. A Tour through the Island of Mann in 1797 and 
1798 ; comprising Sketches of its Antient and Modern 
History, Constitution, Laws, Commerce, Agriculture, 
Fishery, &c. By John Feltham. Embellished with a 


History, Ke. By 
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Map of the Island and other plates. 
Liverpool, Jones, &c., 1708. 

Governors of the Isle—from 1726, Thomas 
Horton ; 1734, James Horton ; 1739, Hon. James 
Murray; 1747, P. Lindesay ; 1757, Basil Cochrane, 
John Taubman; 1763, John Wood; ——, J 
Hope ; 1776, Edward Smith, 

1798, Duke of Athol, and Alexander Shaw, Esy. 

The early appointments of governors were by 
the lords of the island, the later ones by the Crown 
of England. There are many particulars singularly 
strange and well worth noticing in “N. & Q.”; 
but what is now given is limited exactly to the 
query, or queries, W. G. Wanop. 


London, Dilly; 


In the year 1791 D. Robertson, Esq., visited 
the Isle of Man, and gave « short history of the 
island; see Pinkerton’s Travels, 
According to his narrative the island passed, on 


onages anu 


March 7, 1765, from the possession of the Duke of 


Athol to the British Crown, the purchase money 
being seventy thousand pounds. 

Henry IV. of England conferred the patronage 
of the bishopric of Sodor and Man upon Sir 
John Stanley and his successors, together with the 
royalty of the island, which his descendants re- 
tained, the Duke of Athol being one, till the time 
of its purchase by the British Crown. 

By the Romans the island was called Mona. 
Ptolemy calls it Mona or Monwda; Pliny, Mon- 
abia ; and others, Eubonia. By Buchanan the 
natives were called Manning, and the country 
Mana; whilst the English called it Man, and its 
inhabitants Manx. Bishop Wilson derives the 
name of the island from Man:, “among,” it being 
in the midst of different land.. 

Orry, 2 Danish prince, was the first king of the 
island of whom we have any trustworthy account. 
He was succeeded by Guttred, Reginald, Olave, 
Olain, Allen, and Macon. A Norwegian race of 
kings followed next, and held their power from the 
time of their usurpation (1066) till 1270, when it 
fell into the hands of Alexander IIL, King of 
Scotland. In 1344, Sir Wm. Montacute, who 
married a descendant of Godred Crovan, one of its 
rulers, was made king, but was soon obliged to 
mortgage his kingdom to Anthony Beck, the subtle 
Bishop of Durham ; the island being afterwards 
granted to him by Richard IT. of England. After 
the death of Richard it was granted conditionally 
by Henry to Percy, Earl of Northumberland, who 
greatly assisted to establish him upon his throne. 

Percy's attempt to throw off his allegiance to 
Henry caused him to forfeit his sovereignty of the 
island, which from that time passed into the hands 
of Sir John Stanley, who in 1406 had a full grant 
of it made by the king to himself and his sue- 
cessors. The Stanleys held the island, with the 


exception of the short period during which the | 


Protectorate of Cromwell lasted, till the year when 
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Richard Dawson | 
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it passed to the British Crown, 1765. In 1735 it 
| fell into the Athol family, James, the second Duke 
of Athol, having married the Lady Amelia Sophia, 
daughter of the seventh Earl of Derby. 

The Deemster or Chief Justice of the island, 
T. Moore, Esq., holds 791) two courts, over 
which he presides, one being held in the north and 
the other in the south of the island. In matters of 
difficulty or moment he appoints a jury, but still 
officiates as president and expounder of the law, 

The inhabitants were highly superstitious for- 
merly, and Dr. Langhorne observes that the Isle 
of Man is probably now the only country where a 
fairy may be After the purchase of the 
island by England a great change was made in the 
government of the island, a receiver-general, col- 
lector, comptroller, and ether petty officers being 
appointed to collect the revenues of the Crown. 
As you will be well aware, the equalization of 
duties payable on foreign imports has been made 
of late years, and smuggling from the island done 
entirely away with. Whatever remains after the 
salaries of the government officers are paid is 
remitted to England and added to the annual 
revenue. 

The House of Keys, which is self-elected, with a 
Council of Public Affairs and a Governor, enact 
the laws regulating the local government of the 
island. Moya. 


seen. 


A. M.S. will find much information regarding 
this island in a little work written by the late Rev. 
W. H. P. Ward, published in 1837 by Rivington, 
heing A Short Collection of Ancient and Authentic 
Records, &e., relating to the Island. From this it 
appears that Sacheverel, governor of the island 
when Bishop Wilson was appointed, and Bishop 
Wilson himself had written the most authentic 
and concise accounts of the island. The governors 
appear to have been appointed, as well as the 
bishops, first by the Earls of Derby, and afterwards 
hy the Dukes of Athol, till in 1765 the latter sold 
the “ regalities” of the island to the Crown, “re- 
serving his landed property and patronage of the 
bishopric ; but these also he sold some years after- 
wards,” Montacve WILLIAMS. 

Blandford. 

Johnson’s View of the Jurisprudence of the Isle 
of Man, with the History of its Ancient Con- 
titution and Evtr vordinary Privileges, &c., 8v0, 
Edinburgh, 1811, affords much valuable informa- 
tion. T. G.5 

Edinburgh. 


“Qnane Bex Jonson” H. Care (55. 
| viii. 146.)—There is no reference to this matter in 
| Care’s Weekly Paequet or Weekly Courant. The 
| passage in Heraclitus Ridens, No. 68, May 16, 
| 1682, not, I think, at all refer to Care's 


does 


Courant, but to another publication, called Bald- 
| Win's Protestant Courant, which came out about 
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VIII. Serr. 29, 77.) 
this time. It is thus mentioned in the Observator, 
No, 133, May 6, 1682: “ But make room now for 
the Protestant Courant, No. 1. The very spirit of 
Jack Thumb for Lying and slandering is descended 
upon Dick Baldwin.” 

The person meant by Jack Thumb was John 


Starkey, the printer and bookseller; “a brave | 


assertor of English liberties to his last breath” 
Dunton’s Life and Errors). He got this nick 
name because he had the misfortune to lose one of 
his thumbs by a pistol bullet. In the Obserrator, 
No. 139, for the 17th of May, 1682, it is asserted 
that Starkey lost his thumb in “an Epsome Ex- 
pedition against Tyranny and Popery.” 

Richard Baldwin began business as a printer 
and binder in the Old Bailey, and then worked 
for John Dunton ; he subsequently removed into 
Warwick Lane, where his printing increased so 
wuch that he gave up the binding trade. Dunton 
He then grew too big to handle his small 
tools”; and, “He was a true lover of King 
William ; and after he came on the livery always 
voted on the right side.” 

A complete and accurate catalogue of periodical 
literature, showing when each journal commenced, 
and when and how it terminated, is a thing very 
much to be desired, Epwarp 

Sutton, Surrey. 


says, 


A Geocrapnicat Horn viii. 89.)—I 
am inclined to think that the map on Mr. Par- 
tersoy’s horn represents the country around the 
Mohawk River and Upper Hudson. I have a 
powder horn that 
who was an officer on the Niagara frontier in 1814. 
It is an ox horn, the lip black, the lower part 
white. On the lower part are engraved the royal 
arms, the date, and a most mysterious word, which 
issimply the Indian pronunciation of my grand- 
father's name. About 1750 the upper part ol the 
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belonged to my grandfather, | 


some soldier of England during the American w 
During that in the Peninsula, such horns were 
engraved by our men when at leisure, and pu 
chased by the officers. I have one of the kind, 
silver mounted, and covered with etchings, rudely 
repre senting buildings such as the artist had seen 
in Spain, guns, the star of Brunswick, and the 
names of battles in which his regiment had borne 
its part—Oporto, Talavera, Salamanca, Vittori 
St. Sebastian, Bayonne. 

W. J. SMITH. 

Temple. 


Your correspondent will find a description of a 
horn somewhat like the one he possesses in the 
first chapte r of Kingsley ’s Westward Ho! 


Georce Wirner (5 viii. 186.)—From his 
ronplace Books 2, 4), and especially his 
Letters, it is clear that Southey at one time thought 
of editing “all such as were worth republishing of 
Withers’s poems.” If the late Poet Laureate ever 
collected any materials with that view, they would 
no doubt be still in being. His son-in-law edited 
the works I mention. 

Doctors differ with regard to Withers. 
says of him : 


Pope 


“ Safe where no critics damn, no duns molest, 
Where wretched Withers, Ward, and Gildon rest.” 
Dunciad, i 295-6. 
The following, from the Harl. Mis. (vol. viii. 384), 
is still less flattering, and may express the then 
‘s.D. 1680) current opinion of Withers and his 


| poetry: 


“Trouble not my ghost with any of their elegies 
Latin or English; they make a man but laughed at, and 
are not worth a handful of grains. I do not mean Mr. 


| George Withers, for he got the statue office by rhyming ; 


| he hath now sold that office, but when will he 


Mohawk valley was settled by Sir William John- | 


son; the residence of Sir William was called Fort | Y ’ ; 
| these anagrams should be all fetched into a court of 


Johnson, and the site is that of the present Johns- 
town. The Indians pronounced, or rather imi- 
tated the sound of, English words in a very strange 
manner ; the English found equal difficulty with 
Indian names; and the Indians who could use the 
alphabet made wonderful feats of spelling. With 
the aid of Jettrey’s American Atlas (London, 1776 
I venture some guesses at the names given by 
Mr. Parrersoy: Canuga—Canawaga, 
=Saratoga, Burningtown=Bennington, Aleioy 

Albany, Usanah=Green Bush, Cowhee=Cohoes. 
The others are either the original Indian names of 
the settlements clumsily spelt, or Indian trans- 
formations of the English names. I omitted men 
tioning that the engraving on my powder-horn was 
performed with a knife by an Indian 
warrior, M. N. G. 


common 


This appears to 


Whatoga | 


| 
| 
| 


sell his 


verses! A statue lies upon them, so as nobody will buy 
them. It is nota month since one of the state’s poets 


brought me an anagram for me and my wife ; but I hear 


wards, for, although they have not wit enough for 
lunaticks, they are dull enough for idiots.” 
professed 


According to Pepys, Withers was 
John Aubrey 


lying rogue” (Diary, Sept. 6, 1666). 
says 
“that in the time of the civill warres, Withers begged 


If Denham did this after Withers had got “ into 
his clutches” (as Wood says) some of Sir John’s 
estate, it was a very noble act on his part; it 


be a powder-horn engraved by | Denham saved Withers’s life before the latter 


| 
4 
& 
| 
J te 
g Sir John Denham’s Estate of the Parliament, in whose 
’ cause he was a Captaine of horse, and that the Parlia ' be. 
‘ ment gave him for his service Sir John’s Estate at ix 
Ezham. But that when Withers was taken prisoner, 3 Bi + 
and was in danger of his life, Denham, who was much : 4 ee 
beloved by Charles I, and much valued by him for his ae 
integrity, went to the King, and d ssired his Majesty not ee 
to hang him, for that whilest George Withers lived he 
Denham] should not be the worst poet in England.” See 
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be 


begged of the Parliament Sir John’s estate, what 
must we think of Withers ? 

According to Rose’s Biog. Dict., “the spoils 
which Withers had amassed from the adherents 
of the king, and from the Church, were in 1660 
taken from him.” For further information Rose 
refers to the seventieth volume of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, 1797, Ellis’s second edition of his 
Npecimens of Early English Poetry, 1801, Camp- 
bell’s Spee imens of the British Poets, 1819, Hazlitt’s 
Lectures ou English Poetry, 1S1s,and “ especially ” to 
Sir Egerton Bridges’s Restituta, Censura, Literaria 
and the British Bibliographer. See also Hallam’s 
Lit. of Europe, vol. iii. 43. 

I spell Withers’s name as his contemporaries, 
Pepys, Aubrey, Xc., spell it. H. W. Cooxes. 

Astley Rectory, Stourport. 


Tue Rev. Wittiam Harwess §, viii. 129, 
159.)—-As some of your readers seem to be in- 


terested in the privately printed compositions of 


Mr. Harness, I add one (or what seems to me to 


to the list, in case it be not known :— 

“The Wisdom of Age, a Ballad; shewing the Value, 
Quality, and Effects thereof, in a few plain stanzas. By 
One who has little skill in the mystery of Rhyme. 
[Privately Printed.|” 


be one 


The composition, which quite justifies the author’s 
description of himself, consists of twelve quatrains, 
und is printed upon four leaves (one of title-page 
and three of text) of the same size as Welcome 
and Farewell. 1 attribute it to Mr. Harness 
chiefly because I found a copy of it neatly fastened 
within the cover (as if by the binder) of my copy 
of The First-horn, a copy presented to Peter Cun- 
ningham, and also because it comes from the same 
printing house as the dramas. But perhaps some 
one can say positively whether the Ballad is by 
Mr. Harness. It may be worth while to note that 
the term “ square 12mo.” does not quite accurately 
describe either of the two books, one of which is 


considerably larger than the other, and both of 


which are made up of sheets of sixteen pages. 
F. B. Extor. 


Da. (1 viii. 8.)—At the above 
reference I find information asked for “respecting 
Dr. Misaubin, and what was the peculiarity of his 
practice?” Amongst the MSS. of the late Dr. 
Samuel Merriman (obiit 1852) I find, under a 
heading “ Nollekens and his Time,” the following : 


“ Dr. Misaubin lived in the house now (1828) No. 96, 
St. Martin’s Lane. Behind it is a large room, the inside 
of which Hogarth has given in his Rake's Progress, 
* Marriaze 4 la Mode,’ Plate 3, where he has introduced 
portraits of the doctor and his Irish wife. This plate 
of Hogarth’s, which has never been well understood by 
the collectors of that artist's works, Mr. Powel ventured 
to explain thus: ‘The Rake, who has accompanied the 
girl to whom Dr, Misaubin had given his vicious pills, 
is threatening to cane him. The doctor's wife, who has 


been cleaning a lancet after a recent operation, eyes the | 


Rake with a full determination to enforce her vengeance 
should he offer to put his threat in execution,’ 

“Dr. Misaubin’s son was murdered when returning 
from Marylebone Gardens, aged twenty-three years, 

“Dr. Misaubin's father was a clergyman, and preached 
at the Spital-Pields French Church; he was rather g 
celebrated preacher. 

“ The doctor realized a great fortune by his pills, ke., 
and left it all to his grandson Augibaud, who dissipated 
it and died in St. Martin’s Workh yuse, He supported 
himself entirely by drinking gin, and died at last for 
want of it. 

“Mr, Augibaud died aged ninety-three years and 
three weeks.’ 

J. J. M 


Heraupic (5 viii. 147.) —1. Unless the 
woman from whom the person is descended were 
an heiress, the descendant would have no right to 
use the arms of her family. If she were an heiress 
and her descendant were, in his own right, entitled 
to coat armour, he might quarter her arms, in 
their proper place, with his own. An heiress in 
no case conveys a crest. Mottoes may be assumed 
or varied at pleasure. 

2. The same principle is applicable to Seqvor’s 
second question. If a family in England can 
prove their descent, in the male line, from a 
German family entitled to bear arms, they would 
be entitled to use such arms in England, but they 
would do well to have them registered in the 
Heralds’ College. The excise tax gives no autho- 
rity whatever to the use of arms. It must be paid 
whether the person using arms is entitled to them 
or otherwise. Joun Macceay, 

Bicknor Court, Coleford, Glouc. 


In answer to Sequvor’s first query I beg leave 
to reply, certainly not. In answer to his second, 
yes, though the Heralds’ College would not allow 
| the use of the arms without proper proof of the 
| right thereto. 

As to the tax, every one who mikes use of an 
heraldic device, whether authorized or not, is 
| liable to pay duty. H. §. G. 


1. Women cannot give their children what they 
never possessed themselves. They have no crests, 
and therefore cannot transmit them. One half at 
least of the families who swagger under two crests 
have adopted one of them in defiance of this 
obvious rule. 

2. The question to be first determined is 
whether, according to the rules of English heraldry, 
they have a right or have not a right to use the 
German arms. Of course they could not get the 
arms duly entered on the College rolls without 
applying to the College, and the heralds there 
would set them to rights as to question 2. PP 


Tue Late ALEXANDER Kyox 8, vii. 369, 
493 ; viii. 134, 191.) —A sentiment of this remark- 
able man may be interesting to your readers, and 
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worth recording. A lady told me that she remem- 
bered him sitting in a large company after dinner, 
and acting, like Dr. Johnson, as the oracle of the 
assembly. Some one asked him what he con- 
sidered baptism to be. He said, “ Baptism—you 
wish to know my opinion upon baptism,” evidently 
taking time to consider his answer. “I should 
define baptism to be a prevenient influence be- 
stowing a spiritual fertility for cultivation.” In 
these controversial days this may attract attention. 
I heard a similar sentiment from Dr. Henry 
Ryder, formerly Bishop of Lichfield, by whom I 
was ordained. See his primary Charge, of which 
he gave me a copy. 


Sir Tuomas §, viii. 208) was 
second son of Sir John Arundell, of Lanherne, 
Cornwall, by his wife Eleanor, daughter and 
heiress of Sir William Lambourne. Sir Thomas 
married (1) Margaret, daughter of Warine le 
Arcedekne ; she died Oct. 26, 1420, and was 
buried in East Antony Church, where there is a 
brass to her memory. Sir Thomas married (2) 
Mary Frances. His will bears date 1433. By 
his first wife he had no issue; by his second he 
had Sir Thomas Arundell, ancestor of the Arundells 
of Tolverne, in the parish of Filleigh, Cornwall. 

G. C. Boase. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


Wircucrart (5"§, viii. 169, 202, 244.)— 
Me. M. Swixy will find a very complete witchcraft 
trial in the Transactions of the Devonshire Asso- 
ciation for 1874, including depositions taken by 
magistrate, clerk, &c. If Mr. Swiyy will send 
me his address I will send him a reprint. 

(. KarKEEK. 

Torquay. 


Sauver Taytor (5" vii. 366 ; viii. 
97.)—In copying the note given at the former of the 
above references, somewhat hurriedly, I did not 
think to do what common sense would seem to 
have dictated ; for had I turned to Carmina 
Quadragesimalia, at the pages indicated, I should 
have found the reply to my query without trou- 
bling your readers. On afterwards turning to the 
book, at p. 18, I found at the foot of that and two 
following pages, in MS., an English translation of 
“An omne Corpus componatur?” and below it 
this short note: “S. T. Coleridge, the author, 
published this copy in a collection of his in 1803 
or 1804, but deformed with the affectations of the 
modern style.” I would here express my thanks 
to Mr. Pickrorp for the trouble he has taken in 
giving a reply (ante, p. 97) to my needless query. 

H. G. C. 

Basingstoke. 


Craup— Francois Menesrrier §. viii. 
207.)—The following works of this learned French 


herald and antiquary, about which Hrroypetie 
inquires, are in my own collection :— 

1. Le Blason de la Noblesse, ou les Preuves de 
Noblesse de Toutes les Nations de l'Europe. 12mo., 
Paris and Lyon, 1683. 

2. L’Art du Blason justifié. 12mo., Lyon, 1661. 

3. L’Origine des Armoiries. 12mo., Paris, 1630. 

4. L’Usage des Armoiries. 12mo, Paris, 1673. 
(Tome i., “ Le Véritable Art du Blason”; tome ii. “ Les 
Recherches de Blason.”’) 

5. La Nouvelle Méthode Raisonnée du Blason. Svo., 
Lyon, 1718. (Two other editions of this book, in 12mo., 
were published at Lyons in 1691 and 1696. There isa 
copy of the first edition in the British Museum ; another 
in Svo. was published in 1723. 

6. La Nouvelle Méthode Raisonnée du Blason. Lyon, 
1770. (This is the same work much enlarged. ‘There 
is no copy of this, the fullest edition, in the British 
Museum.) 

7. Abrégé Méthodique des Principes Héraldiques, ou 

du Véritable Art du Blason. l2mo., Lyon, 1673. 
(* Liédition de 1673, edition des plus rares, omise par 
tous les bibliographes du Pére Menestrier, moins MM. 
Leber et Allut.” See Le Héraut d' Armes, tome i. 
pp. 157, 138, Paris, 1863.) 
No copy of No. 7 is in the library of the British 
Museum, but there is one of the first, and much 
more common, edition of 1665. Other editions 
were published at Lyons in 1677, and at Bordeaux 
in 1685. The British Museum has copies of 
Nos. 1 and 2, J. Woopwarp. 


Montrose. 


Tuomas Cocan §. vii. 288, 417, 458 ; viii. 
157.)—There were three medical men of this name. 
1. Thomas Cogan, of Chard, B.A. Oxon, 1562 ; 
Fellow of Oriel, 1563; graduated in medicine, 
1574; Master of Manchester School ; author of 
the Haven of Health, 1586 (1589 ?), 1605, 1612. 
He died in 1607. For an account of him see 
Wood’s Ath. Ov, Dr. Bliss points out that some 
writers, such as J. Mackenzie in his History of 
Health, have by mistake described this writer 
under the name of “ Thomas Morgan.” 

2. Thomas Cogan, admitted to Clare Hall, Cam- 
bridge, in 1663, and entered as an extra licentiate 
of the London College of Physicians in 1673. See 
Dr. Monk’s Roll of the Royal College of Phy- 
sicians, i, 344. 

3. Thomas Cogan, of Rowell, in Northampton- 
shire, born 1736, his father being a respectable 
apothecary in that village. He was educated by 
Dr. Aikin at Kibworth, and intended for the 
ministry. He preached at Southampton in 1762 
and 1763; but, having married a Dutch lady 
with money, he went to Leyden, and was admitted 
M.D. about 1767. On his return to England he 
became one of the founders of the Royal Humane 
Society, and died at the age of eighty-one, in 
1818. There is a good brief biographical account 
of him, and a list of his works, in The Annual 
Biography and Obituary for 1819, vol. iii. pp. 73 
to 99. This Dr. Cogan is sometimes confounded 
with his younger half brother, Edward Cogan of 
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Walthamstow, an eminent dissenting minister and 
schoolmaster. EDWARD SOLLY. 
Sutton, Surrey. 


Tue Titte or “ Esquire” §, vii. 348, 511; 

viii, 33, 55, 114, 157.)—Mr. Curtis informs me 
p. 114) that “a chapter of the Heralds’ College 
would not in these days admit that every barrister 
is entitled to ‘ write himself armiger.’” Of course 
he has the authority of the Heralds’ College for so 
stating, and I am greatly obliged to him for the 
information. 

But when he adds, on the same authority, that 
the “ title of armiger does not include the title of 
esquire,” I am altogether at a loss to comprehend 
his meaning. 
p. 158) uses the phrase, “ write himself armiger,” 
and adds, “or esquire,” I should have supposed 
that he had credited me with the astounding asser- 
tion that every person entitled to bear arms is an 
esquire, and that a low-born barrister is entitled to 
assume, propi io motu, armorial bearings ! 

Mr. Curtis will really confer upon me a great 
obligation if he will explain his meaning. 

The answer to the question, “Who is an 
esquire!” may be found in the references I gave 
at p. 55 (I of course except my own book), repeated 
by HironpDeLe at p. 158; and I do not 
the discussion of the question in “N. & Q.” can 
elicit anything new. 

ANGLO-Scotus is in error in supposing that a 
grantee of arms is always styled esquire in the 
official grant. If the vrantee chance to be an 
esquire he is so described in the instrument, but 
not otherwise, H. 8. G. 


As a mere outsider to the technical aspects and 
merits of this discussion, might I inquire if the 
1 lowing style, now cert iinly obs vlete, be correct ? 
The dedication to Solomoa and Abra: or, Lov 
Epistles (anon.), London, 1749, 8vo., runs :— 

“ To the Honourable George Littleton, Esq., 
The Friend to Genius and the Patron of Science,” &c. 
We have learnt during the controversy in your 

lumns that peers’ sons are legally esquires; they 
are also styled “the honourable.” But is it correct 
to subjoin “esquire ” after using this prefix ? 


Heravpic (5" §. vii. 268, 335, 356, 495.) —The 
reason why the lilies of France have the pas in 
old representations of the royal arms of England 
is thus set forth in Chamberlayne’s Anglia 
Notitia :— 

“ After the Conquest the kings of England bare two 
leopards (borne first by the Conqueror as Duke of Nor- 
mandy) till the time of Henry IL., who, in right of bis 
mother, annexed her paternal coat, the lion of A jui- | 
taine, which being of the same field, metal, and form | 
with the leopards, from thenceforward they were juintly | 


marshal ld d three lions, as at 


led in one shield, and blazone 


think | 


“The arms of France [are] placed first, for that 
France is the greater kingdom, and because. from the 
first bearing, those flowers [fleurs-d: lis] have been 
always ensigns of a kingdom, whereas the arms of Eng. 
land were originally of dukedoms, as aforesaid; and 
probably because thereby the French mi: be the 
more easily induced to acknowledge the Enylish title,” 
—Ed. 1684, pp. 67, 69. 


If probabilities be admissible, it might be sue. 
vested that the arms of France occupied the first 
quarter because by this arrangement the claim to 
that kingdom on the part of England was rep. 
dered more emphatic than it would have beep 
| had they occupied any other position. 

Wa. 


Lausanne Read, Peckham. 


Were it not that he himself at | 


| Tirte or “Price” (5 vii. 410; viii, 96, 
139.)—I have read with interest Mr. Scorr’s 
article. He confirms my supposition that this 
title has been used by the descendants of the 
royal houses of Ireland, such as the O'Neills, the 
O'Briens, &e. I shall be very thankful if I can 
obtain from some of your contributors a clear 
opinion concerning the supposed right of the 
application of the title of prince to the male 
descendants of royal houses now dethroned, such 
| as the above named, or the Bourbons, the Polish 
| princes, the Montezumas, the Bonapartes, &e. 
Now let me say that Mr. Scorr’s information 
Bo the right of a Scott family to such 
— seems to me totally unfounded. In the 
| 


first place, the genealogy brought forward to 
prove merely the origin of the name of Scott is 
Tradition teaches us, through the 
works of all the old Irish chroniclers, reproduced 
by the Four Masters, Keating, O'Halloran, and 
| the Abbé McGhegan, as well as those of all the 
trustworthy writers on Irish history, that the 
celebrated Scythian king Feniusa-Farsa had two 
Rennal and Niul. The latter became 
un Egyptian celebrity, married Scota, the daugh- 
ter of Pharao-Cincris, and had a son called 
Gadelas, whose grandson Sru emigrated and died 
in Crete. His son, Heber Scott, travelled home 
to Scythia, the country of his forefathers, and at 
last Dratha, ninth in descent from Heber Scott, 
established himself in Spain with his son Breogan, 
who founded a city of the name of Brigantiun, 
now Corunha (the origin of the name of some 
other cities, such as Braga, Braganza, &c.). Breo- 
wan was the grandfather of Milesius, or Gallamh, 
or, in Hebrew, Mileag-Easpain, who is the great 
ancestor of the Irish kings. The two sons ol 
Milesius, Heber Fionn and Heremon, conquered 
Ireland, and divided it for some time between 
themselves. At last Heremon remained the sole 
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the kings O'Neill, namely Feargus, that was 
crowned King of Scotland in the sixth century. 


In this mere outline of the true genealogy of 


the kings of Scotland from Feargus the descent is 
obvious. 


It may be remembered that the family of 


O'Neill gave to Ireland more than one hundred 
monarchs, who ruled over the country at a time 
when Ireland was at the head of Christian Jearn- 
ing and civilization. 


As to the claims of the family of Scott to | 


descent from the house of Feargus, or the royal 
house of Scotland, I cannot judge of their value ; 
and, unless they are entitled to be considered the 
mae representatives of that house, they cannot 
aspire to the right of being styled princes, for I 
suppose this title can only be applied to the male 
representatives of royal blood. Perrvs. 


Basitu Kennett (5 §. vii. 411; viii. 36, 
117. —The Rev. Thos. Gibson, Prel« ndary of 
Peterborough, and Rector of Paston and of Pole- 
broke, both in Northants, married a niece of 
Bishop Kennett’s, Mrs. Sarah Howse. Some par- 
ticulars of his family (one of whom was Kennett 
Gibson, Rector of Marholm, co. Northants) are 
given in a lengthy inscription at Paston Church, 
a copy of which I could supply to Mr. Brows, if 
desired. W. D. Sweetie. 

Peterborough. 

Movstain Socunps (5 S. vi. 389; vii. 95, 
293 ; vill. 38.)—M. Viollet-le-Duc, in his recent 
work on the Massif du Mont Blanc, in which, by 
the way, the author shows himself to be a close 
student of the architecture of nature, 
that 

“Etant au Grand-Plateau, au lever du 
roches apparentes du déme du Go/ité, frappé par les 
reyons solaires aprés une nuit ot le thermomcetre Ctait 


remarks 


lescendu & —7", jetaient des notes aigui's et prolongées, 


comme le fait ume table de résine que l'on 
drusquement dla chaleur. J'ai entendu a la Maladetta, 
dans les Pyrénées, les mémes sons produits par les roches 
sous l'action solaire aprés une nuit froide.”—Note, p. 70 
(‘Les Glaciers”), Le Massif du Mont Blanc, &e., par 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, Geneve, 1877. 


Churchdown. 


S. viii. 69, 155) was 
daughter of Rev. Phocion Henley by his wife 
Catherine George daughter of Catherine Bland 
and William George, D.D.). Catherine Bland 
was daughter of Henry Bland, D.D., Dean of 
Durham, 1728 ; Head Master of Eton, 1720; 
Canon of Windsor, 1723 ; Provost of Eton, 1733. 
He died 1746. His wife was Ann, sister of Peter 
Hudson, Esq. Both he and his wife were buried 
in a vault on the north side of the chapel at Eton. 
She died 1738, and he 1746. Dr. George, who 
married Catherine Bland, sueceeded his father-in- 


law as Head Master of Eton, and became after- 


soumet | 


wards Provost of King’s College, Cambridge, and 
subsequently Dean of Lincoln. Catherine Henley, 
daughter of Phecion Henley, died unmarried 1825, 
and is buried at Windsor. Her sister Jane Mary 
married General Trigge. Catherine Bland, wife of 
Phocion Henley, had a sister Ann, who married 
Dr. Philip Duval, Canon of Worcester and also of 
Windsor, but died o.s.p. Her brothers were 
Henry and William, who also both died o.s.p. 
See, for more particulars, Carlisle’s History of the 
Ancient Family of Bland. J. F. Fuuver. 

Brunswick Chambers, Dublin. 

Berencaria, Consort or Ricuarp I. (5 8. 
Vili. ~ANGLAISE has doubtless consulted 
Miss Strickland’s Lives of the Queens. She will 
find something in vol. i. of Mrs. Everett Green’s 
Litters of Royal and Illustrious Ladies. The 
notes which I have found in contemporary MSS. 
conce rning this amiable and ill-treated queen are 
few and meagre ; but such as they are, I subjoin 
them. 

1227, May 20. Westminster. Order to deliver 
1,000 marks to Friar John the Hospitaller, for the 
use of (Queen Berengaria. (Liberate Roll, 11 
H. IIL.) 

1219, Mar. 15. Tower of London. Order to 
G. de Neuill, Seneschal of Poitou and Gascony, 
to give safe conduct to the Lady (jueen Beren- 
garia and all whom she shall bring with her, to 
journey, if she so please, by Poitou and Gascony 
to Spain, both going and coming, as far as his 
power extends, Also for any messengers who 
shall be sent from her to the King of Navarre her 
brother, or from him to her, he is to provide safe 


Patent Rol!, 3 H. IIL, 


conduct in like manner. 


soleil, tes | Part >) 


1219-20. Similar notice with respect to mes- 


(ib., 4 H. IIL.) 


sengers. 


1225. Letter from ()ueen Berengaria to Henry 
III, “B., sometime Queen, to the King her 
nephew.” Entreats him to send her 1,000 marks 


due for her dower. Dated, “Conom’, Sunday 
before the feast of Saints Simon and Jude, October, 
1225.” (Sloane MS. 4573, art. 22.) 

The name by which the queen is generally 
known—Berengaria—appears to be the Portuguese 
spelling of the Spanish Berenguela, unless we 
derive it from the Italian Berengario. 

HERMENTRUDE. 

Cowpray (5 §, viii, 229) was sold in 1843 to 
the Earl of Egmont. D. C. E. 

Bedford. 

Tue Yacur America (5 §, viii. 229.)—On 
August 22, 1851, at the Cowes regatta, in the 
match round the Isle of Wight, open to all 


| nations, this American schooner-built yacht, of 


170 tons, started last and came in first by nearly 
A reference to the newspapers of that 
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date, notably the Illustrated London News, will, 

I have no doubt, afford F. A. L. the information 

he desires. D. STEWARD. 
Guildford. 


“ Leap, KINDLY Licut” (5** §. viii. 220, 238), 
is described as being included in Verses on Various 
Occasions, Burns, 1867. This little collection was 
first published in 1853, Dublin, Duffy. The hymn 
is No. xii. in that edition, with the heading “ Grace 
of Congruity.” G. A. C. 


Cvrious Custom or tHe Dyrortr 
Famity (5 §, vii. 246, 392, 438.)—It may be 
remembered that Sir Walter Scott, in The Anti- 
quary, alludes to a custom of the Glenallan family 


being buried by torchlight, and, in the mouth of 


Elspeth Mucklebackit, gives as the reason :— 

“They hae dune sae since the time the Great Earl 
fell in the sair battle o’ the Haslaw, when the coronach 
was cried in ae day from the mouth o’ the Tay to the 
Buck of the Cabrach, that ye wad hae heard nae other 
sound but that of lamenting for the great folks that had 
fa’en fighting against Donald of the Isles. But the 
Great Earl's mither wad hae nae coronach cried for her 
son, but had him laid in the silence o’ midnight in his 
place o’ rest, without either drinking the dirge or crying 
the lament, and sae she laid him in his grave wi’ dry 
eyes, and without a groan or a wail.’—Axtiquary, 
vol. ii. p. 71 

Atice B, Gomme. 


Shull, in Weardale, was formerly in the pos- 
session of one of the Blackett family. The last 
owner wasted his property, and Shull was sold. 
He took this loss of his property so much to heart, 
that he did not long survive it. On his death-bed 
he gave directions that he should be buried in 
Hamsterley Churchyard, and that his corpse 
should be carried past Shull—a considerable 
detour—in order that he might have a last look 
at the old place. E. Leaton Bienxrysorpr. 


on Book-riates (5 vii. 427; viii. 
111.)—In an old book I possess, printed 1722, is 
the following in an excellent handwriting :— 

Adams Flower, Sept’ 12", 
And if this Book wh" y" look 
By Carelesness be lost, 

Return it me, for I be he 
That best knows what it cost.” 

“On the fly-leaf at the end of a folio copy of the 
Holy Warre was the autograph of Roger Pepys, a 
barrister, M.P. for Cambridge, 1661, and afterwards 
Recorder of that town, cousin to Samuel Pepys. He also 
added this couplet :— 

* Now in this book I put my name, 
Because I would not lose ye same.’’ 
— Vide “ Bibliography" appended to Mr. J. E. Bailey's 
Life of Thos. Fuller, D.D., London, 1874, p. 715. 
J. MAnvet, 


There was a Thomas Pownall, Governor of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay from 1757 till 1760. He was a 


which at least one was on America. In a letter, 
dated 1758, Gov. Pownall humorously refers to his 
coat of arms containing “ the lion of the Pownalls, 
a poor, solitary bachelor like his master.” Heals) 
expresses his dislike of business, and his wish for 
a quiet life with his books. Perhaps he is the 
person Mr. Hemmine asks about ante, p. 111. 
M. N. G. 
SHAKSPEARE AND THE (5 §, yi, 509. 
vii. 14, 135.)—Since sending you the last cited 
note I have been kindly informed that the author 
of Bible Truths and Shakspearean Parallels is Mr, 
James Brown, of Thornfield, Selkirk, and that the 
book has run through three editions. I think it 
right that the authorship should be noted in your 
columns, as the work is frequently referred to as 
“ Selkirk’s.” In proof of this, I need only refer to 
Mr. G. E. Watsoy’s note 8. vii. 135), imme. 
diately below my own. Rost. Gry 
Shawlands, Glasgow. 


Wotre’s (5% viii. 88. 116, 
158.)—J. L. C. has convicted me of a stupid and 
careless mistake, for which I owe many apologies 
to you and your readers. The name on the stone 
is John. The inscription is very short, and runs 

“John Wolfe 

of this Parish 

Dyed August y* 28, 1726, 

Aged 82 years.” 
Of course the suggestion I made as to the name 
James falls to the ground. I would still ask, 
though, Is this the link which Mr. Wright was 
unable to trace? Perhaps J. L. C., who appears 
to know something about John Wolfe, can be pre- 
vailed on to investigate it. J. K. Lavenrtoy, 


Books ow Supsects vi. 181, 
296, 323, 358 ; vii. 110, 173, 182, 254, 276, 362, 
437, 473, 476 ; viii. 169, 189.)— 

HISTORY OF FICTION. 

Amadis.—Baret (E.). De l'Amadis de Gaule et de son 
influence sur les meeurs et la littérature au xvi" et au 
xvii® siécle, avec une notice bibliographique. Paris 
Didot, 8vo 

Artaud-Haussmann (L.-C.-E.). Le Tournoi poétique 
de la Wartburg, potéme allemand du xiii” siccle, trad. en 
francais et precédé d'une Etude sur la poésie cheva 
leresque de l'Allemagne au moyen Age. Paris, Didot, Sv 

Bestiaires.—Hippeau. Le Bestiaire divin de Guillaume, 
clere de Normandie, trouvére du xiii® siécle, avec une 
introduction sur les Bestiaires volucrains du moyen age 
considérés dans leurs rapports avec la symbolique chie- 
tienne. Caen, 1852, 12mo. 

Chaucer.—Sandras (E. G.). Etude de G. Chaucer 
considéré comme imitateur des Trouvéres. Paris, 159°, 


vo. 
Dance of the Dead.—Jacob (P. L.). La Danse Ma- 
cabre, histoire fantastique du quinziéme sitcle. Paris, 
1832, 12mo. 
Faust.—Semmig (H.). Merlin, un Faust breton, ¢ 
les po&émes de la Table Ronde dans la littérature #'& 


| mande. Nantes, 1857, 8vo. 
man of literary tastes, and wrote several works, of | Ristelhuber (P.). Faust dans l'histoire et dans 4 
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\égende, essai sur l'humanisme superetitieux du 
sicele et les récits du pacte diabolique. Paris, 1863, Svo. 
Gargantua.—Branet (J. Ch.). Notice sur deux anciens 
romans intitulés “ Les chroniques de Gargantua,” oii l'on 
examine les rapports qui existent entre ces deux ouvrazes 
et le Gargantua de Rabelais. Puris, Sylvestre, 1834, 
Svo., 25 pages. 
Hurd (Bp.). 
1762, Svo. 
Reyxard.—Renart-le- Nouvel, roman satirique composé 
au xili® siecle par Jacquemars Giclée de Lille, précédé 
dune introduction historique par J. Houdoy. Paris 
Lille), 1874, lirge Svo., fac-simile plate (250 copies). 
Robin Hood.—Barry (Edw.). These de littérature sur 
les vicissitudes et les transformations du cycle populaire 
de Robin Hood. Paris, 1832, 8vo. 
Saiat Graal —Bergmann (F. G.). Sur lorigine et la 
signification des romans du Saint-Graal. Strasbourg, 


1842, 


Letters on Chivalry and Romance. 


Henri GavssErRon. 
WORKS ON CRYPTOGRAPHY, 

A. B. has returned ; or, the Romance of Advertising. 
Part ii. pp. GS-81, Lond., Kent, 1856, for the ciphers 
which appeared in the Times, 1852-4. 

Ep. 


Mrs. Jorpaw (5™ viii. 167, 214.)—I should 
hesitate to refer to so obvious a source of informa- 
tion respecting Mrs. Jordan as her life by Boaden, 
but the remarks of her intending biographer seem 
to indicate that the book is unknown to him. 

WYLIE. 


The Duke of Clarence and Dorothy Jordan (née 
Bland) lived together for twenty years, from 1791 
to 1811, and had five sons and five daughters. 
The date of her death is understood to be July 3, 
1816, and it took place at St. Cloud. She 
had a liberal yearly allowance on separation, and 
though she seems to have suffered from great 
mental distress, I cannot find that she died in 
poverty. H. B. B. will find some interesting 
particulars of her in Maunder’s Biographical 
Treasury. Vv. 2 M. 


Shinfizld Grove. 


Tae Otpest Proviyctan Li- 
BRARIES (5 S. vy. 188, 314; vii. 26, 113, 354, 
452, 516 ; viii. 155.)--At Alford, Lincolnshire, is 
clergy book club, which was established in 1725. 
Bennet Langton was a member. FP. L. 

Saleby, 

“Semper Eapem ” (5 §, viii. 20,75, 119, 136, 
177.)—Camden, in his History of Elizabeth, fourth 
edition, printed by M. Flesher for Rt. Bentley at 
the Post Office in Covent Garden, 1688, pp. 31 
and 32, year 1599, states that 
“Queen Elizabeth’s first and chiefest care was for the 
most constant defence of the Protestant religion against 
all the practices of all men, amidst those that were her 
chemies in that respect ; neither did she ever suffer the 
least innovation therein. Her second care was to hold 
an even course in her whole life and all her actions, 
whereupon she took for her motto ‘Semper Eadem,’ 


+} 


that is, always the same.” 


books published in 1808 and 1814. 


the plumes in the right bonnets.” 


Immediately over her portrait in the frontispiece, 
however, the queen’s arms are engraved with the 
lion on one side, the dragon on the other, with the 
motto, “ Dieu et mon droit,” underneath. 

Joun Parkiy. 


“Thou” anp “You” (5 §, vii. 426; viii, 
116, 155.) —Mr. Edward Kirk, in a very interesting 
paper called “The Folk of a North Lancashire 
Nook” (Papers of the Manchester Literary Club, 
vol. iii., 1877), in describing the customs prevalent 
in the district about Goosnargh, near Preston, 
prior to 1850, says (p. 104) :— 

“ The husband and father ‘ thou’d’ his wife and chil- 
dren, but the wife always addressed the husband in the 
second person plural; children did the same to both 
parents and all seniors. Persons equal in years and cir- 


cumstances, and on familiar terms, always ‘thou'd’ 
each other. 
an unpardonable offence. 
sweetheart served in some sense tle part of the ‘en- 
gaged’ ring.” 


For a young man to ‘thou ’ an old one was 
A young man ‘thouing’ his 


2. 

Avtnors or Books Wantep (5*" viii. 149.)— 

Archery: a Poem, Manchester, 1793, was written by 
James Ogden, voluminous poetaster, of Manchester, 
born 1718, died 1802, of whom some particulars will be 
found in R. W. Procter’s Literury Reminiscences and 
Gleanings (Manchester, 1860) andin Proceedings of the 
Manch. Literary Club, 1873-4. 

(5th viii. 149, 239.) 

Essays on the Sources of the Pleasures received from 
Lite rary Compositions. —The first edition was printed at 
Weybridge in 1809 (Svo., pp. vi-378); the second in 
London, 1813. A copy I have seen has the name of Rev. 
Edward Mangin written on it as author. This author is 
noted in Watt's Zid. Brit. as the writer of two similar 
Your correspondent 
T. G. 8S. says the Essays were written by Dr. Wm. 
Greenfield. Which is the right man! Let us “stick 

Cc. W. 8. 


Avtuors oF Quotations Waytep §. viii, 


229.)— 


“Tt is the little rift within the lute,” &c. 
A. 8. will find the above lines in the song in Tennyson’s 


Vieier. He has slightly misquoted them. 
D. C. 
{[A. G. Hurr, S. P., and others reply to the same 
effect.) 


will encounter durkxess [not as a bride, 
And hug it in my arms.” 

Measure for Measure, iii. i, $4, 

J. F. Marsu. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Ke. 

Rovwnd about Loudon. Historical, Archeological, Archi- 
tectural, and Pict Notes, su Jo the Tourist, 
within a Circle of Twelve Miles. By a Fellow of the 
Society of Antiquaries. (London, E. Stanford.) 

Tue design and methodical arrangement of Rowand about 

Loudon are excellent, and the little book cannot fail to 

prove a very useful adviser and informant as to how to 

spend profitably a Saturday half-holiday. Many a future 
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excursionist, we believe, will be glad to make his copy a 
personal companion by having it interleaved, so that he 
may make notes about matters in which he is specially 
interested. It is, however, with regret we find that 
every here and there F.S.A. has thought fit to launch out 
in rather personal and severe terms on modern restorers 
of old buildings in general, and one in particular ; and 
our regret is rendered all the more keen from the hearty 
sympathy we feel in the objects of the new Society for 
the Preservation of Ancient Buildings. Harm, not good, 
is done by exaggeration, and therefore, to cite one in- 
stance alone, we cannot but think that, after reading Sir 
G. Gilbert Scott's most effective defence in Macmillan of 
his recent proceedings at St. Albans, F.S.A. woul i have 
done well to rewrite his section on our latest founded 
cathedral. It has always seemed to us that in the 
matter of building and restoration the public rather than 
the architects require instruction. 
on entrusting all the work throughout the length and 
breadth of the land to but one or two professional men, 
so long will there be disaster and disappointment —the 
only wonder is that, under present circumstances, there 
is not more. 


Spiritual Letters of Archbishop Fv aclon. 

Women. (Rivingtons.) 
ALtTHhoven every one whois able should read these often 
admirable letters in the original, yet those persons who 
cannot conveniently procure them are recommended to 
peruse this excellent translation by a practised but 
anonymous hand. They are a hundred and twenty-eight 
in number, and all are rich, in different degrees, in 
wisdom and in common sense, which is, indeed, only 
another word for practical wisdom. A few are marked, 
it is true, by a singular sort of advice. To a lady at 
court Fénelon writes, on the subject of the burden of 
prosperity, to the effect that she should find time for re- 
flection, but adds; “ As to the rest of the day, if the 
stream carries you away in spite of yourself, you must 
yield without regret. You will learn to find God amid 
the stream of distractions, and that all the more readily 
that it is not a chosen path.” This reminds one a little 
of Pope's system of theology, which he laid down in the 
well-known line, “ To enjoy is to obey.” 
did not refer to court gaieties, but to the cheerful 
acceptance of whatever bounty God might mete out to 
the recipient. 


Letters to 


From Messrs. Rivingtons we have received Yenophon's 
Anabasis of Cyrus, books iii., iv., by R. W. Taylor, M.A., 
Head Master of Kelly College, Tavistock. The notes in 
the present volume appear to be as concise and clear as 
those of the former one. Mr. Taylor haa done right, we 
think, in repeating his “ Rules of Greek Syntax,” as 
they are thus available for those who possess only one 
part; the Introduction is also repeated.—In Rumbles by 
the Ribble (second series), by W. Dobson (Preston, W. 
Dobson), will be found an extremely interesting account 
of Stonyhurst College. The observatory there is one of 
the seven government institutions of the kind, connected 
with the Board of Trade through the Meteorological 
rs and is presided over by the learned Father Perry, 
F.R.S 


“Tue Govtpen Vanires.”—In vi. 138 of 
“N. & Q.” there is a copy of this quaint ballad, with a 
remark added: “The author... ... remains unknown 
(Me motr of John Wilson, ii. 517); but it is to be hoped 
further information may be gained.” This ballad was 
in the programme of the first of the series of twelve 
concerts of Scottish song and music given by Mr. 
Kennedy and his harmonious family of two daughters 
and three sons. These concerts are better worth hear- 


To be sure, he | 
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So long as we insist | 


| him, showed early signs of a love for art. 


S. VIII. Sepr, 29, 


ing than anything in the same way now addressing itse! 
to London audiences. The authorship of The Goulden 
Vanitee is set down in the programme as “ ancient,” but, 
in some brief introductory remarks, Mr. Kennedy was 
understood to ascribe it to “Christopher North.” But 
this requires confirmation. 


“Mr. Bricut THE ReEve.—Mr. Bright stated at 
Manchester that a borough reeve is as ‘ extinct as that 
fabulous bird or animal, the dodo.’ He may find him, 
however, in-full force or flight in the dominion of Canada, 
where every town or township is under the jurisdiction 
of that valuable official known as the ‘ reeve.’ "—Leeds 
Mercury. 


Mr. J. Writttams—A now far-away back 
number of “N. & Q.” (205, October 1, 1853) had a short 
memoir of the famous wood-engraver, Mr. Samuel 
Williams, just then deceased. We now announce with 
rezret the death of his son, Mr. Joseph Lionel Williams, 
artist, which took place at his residence, 22, Victoria 
Row, Kensington, on Sunday, the 9th inst. Born at 


| Colchester in Essex on January 6, 1815, he was the 


second surviving son of the late celebrated draughtsmag 
and engraver on wood, Mr. Samuel! Williams, and, like 
At an early 


|} aze he, with his brothers, assisted their father in engray. 


| Day Book and Tabl 


ing some of his work that appeare! in Llone’s Keery. 
Book, the “ months” being most 
prominent. These indeed created great and well-deserved 
admiration for their boldness, grace, and originality, 
We refer to the first edition of the Hvrery- Day Book. In 
all subsequent works the son proved him:elf worthy of 
his sire. 

Maxor oF Marpen, reference 
to the recent sale of the privately printed volume, en- 
titled Collections concerning the Manor of Marden, by 
the Right Hon. Thomas, Earl Coningsby, 1772, I beg to 
state that the autograph MS. of this curious production 
is in my possession. T. W. Wess. 


Rotices to Correspontents. 

On all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

Avutnors or Books Wantep (5t" viii. 29.)—Th 
Cheltenham Mail Bag, Would Anus feel any objection 
to entrust me with the volume? It should be most care- 
fully preserved and returned. Address Hardwick Vicar- 
age, Hay, R. 8. O. T. W. Wess. 

B. L. M. pg V. sends the following as the reference to 
Gil Blas, referred to ante, p. 219: —** Libro Legendo,’ 
cap. ix.: ‘En Atenas Iloraban los niiios caindo los 
azotaban.’” 

Apa Happinetoy.—A transposition. George Heriot 
was a native of Gladsmuir. Dr. Robertson was minister 
of the parish, and he there wrote his History of Scotland. 

. N.—Any of the courteous officials at the Herald’ 
College would furnish the information required, 
F. J. Smrrn.—See Mr. Goy’s reply, 5" 8. vii. 135. 
J. F. Marsu.— Next week. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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